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‘CHAPTER XIV. MOTHER AND SON. 

“Tate, and alone, Gervase ?” said Lady Castle- 
towers, with cold displeasure. ‘“ The breakfast- 
bell rang ten minutes ago. Where are our 
guests ?” 

“T am sorry to have kept you waiting, mo- 
ther,” replied the Earl, “and you will be sorry 
for the cause. Sardanapalus had bitten Miss 
Colonna in the hand, and Vaughan has gone 
round with her to Mrs. Walker’s room to get it 
dressed, I always said that confounded bird 
would do mischief some day. Where’s Colonna ?” 

“Tn his room, I suppose, and deaf, as usual, 
to the bell. Is Olimpia much hurt ?” 

* Painfully; but, of course, not dangerously.” 

‘There is no necessity for my presence ?” 

** No absolute necessity,” rejoined the young 
Earl, with some hesitation, and a little emphasis. 

The Countess seated herself at the breakfast- 
table, and dismissed the servant in attendance. 

“T am glad,” said she, “of a few moments 
alone with you, Gervase. How long does Major 
Vaughan propose to remain with us?” 

*T really do not know. He has said nothing 
about it, and I fancy his time just now is at his 
own disposal.” 

“T think we ought to do something to make 
Castletowers pleasant to him while he is here.” 

‘Twas intending to make the same remark to 
you, my dear mother,” replied the young man. 
“T have, indeed, asked some men from town, and 
I rather think Charley Burgoyne and Laurence 
Greatorex may be down next week, but that is 
not enough. Shall we give a ball?” 

Ora féte—but perhaps the summer is hardly 
sufficiently advanced for a féte at present.” 

* And then a féte is so confoundedly expen- 
sive!” groaned the Earl. “It won’t be so bad 


|| after the half-yearly rents have come in; but I 


assure you, mother, I was shocked when I looked 


‘| into my banker’s book yesterday. We have 
| barely a couple of hundreds to carry us through 
|| up to Midsummer !” 


The Countess sighed, and tapped impatiently 
on the edge of the table with her delicate 


| jewelled fingers. 


“Tt’s a miserable thing to be poor!” ejaculated 
the Earl. 





““My poor boy, it is indeed!” 

“ If it hadn’t been for paying off that mortgage 
of Oliver Behren’s ... .” 

“Which your father’s extravagance entailed 
upon us!” interrupted Lady Castletowers, 
bitterly. 

“If it hadn’t been for paying that off,” he 
continued, “our means would now have been so 
comfortable. That two thousand five hundred 
a year, mother, would have made us rich.” 

“ Comparatively rich,” replied the Countess. 

“ Well, it’s of no use to be always moaning, 
like the harbour bar in Kingsley’s poem,” said 
the young man, with an air of forced gaiety. 
“We are poor, dearest mother, and we must 
make the best of it. In the mean while, let us, 
by all means, give some kind of entertainment. 
You can think the matter over, and whatever 
you decide upon is sure to be best and wisest. 
I must find the money, somehow. Perhaps Tre- 
falden could advance me a hundred or two.” 

“Has he not lately come into an enormous 
fortune ?” asked the Countess, abstractedly. 

“No, not our Trefalden; but some member, I 
believe, of his family. I don’t know the story, 
but I have heard it is something very romantic. 
However, Trefalden himself is a rich man—he’s 
too quiet and clever not to be rich. At all events, 
I can but ask him.” 

*T don’t like you to borrow money, Gervase,” 
said Lady Castletowers. 

“T abhor it in the ordinary sense of the word,” 
replied her son. “But a gentleman may draw 
upon his lawyer for a small sum without scruple. 
It is not at all the same thing.” 

“Tf I could but see you well married!” sighed 
the Countess. 

Lord Castletowers shrugged his shoulders. 

“ And occupying that position in the country 
to which your birth and talents entitle you! I 
was talking about you the other day to the Duke 
of Dorchester. He seems to think there must 
be a change in the ministry before long; and 
then, if he, and one or two others of our acquaint- 
ance, get into office—nous verrons !” 

“There are always so many ifs,” said Lord 
Castletowers, with a smile. 

“ By the way, Miss Hatherton—the rich Miss 
Hatherton—is staying at Aylsham Park. Of 
course, if we give a féte, the Walkingshaws will 
bring her with them. It is said, Gervase, that 
she has a hundred and fifty thousand pounds.” 
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“Indeed!” said Lord Castletowers, indiffe- 
rently. 

* And she is handsome.” 

“Yes—she is handsome.” 

The Countess looked at her son. The Earl 
looked out of the window. : 

“T fancy,” said the Countess, “that Major 
Vaughan is paying a good deal of attention to 
Olimpia.” , 

“To—to Miss Colonna ?” said the Earl, with 
an involuntary catching of his breath. “ Impos- 
sible !” 

“Why impossible ?” 

“ Because——Well, perhaps I scarcely know 
why ; but it seems so unlikely.” 

“ Why unlikely?” pursued the Countess, coldly 
and steadily. 

“ Well—Vaughan is not a marrying man—and 
he has no private means, or next to none, besides 
his pay—and—and then, they are so utterly un- 
suited—unsuited in every way—in tastes, ages, 
dispositions, everything !” 

The young man spoke hastily, and with a per- 
ceptibly heightened colour. His mother, still 
coldly observing him, went on. 

“T do not agree with you, Gervase,” said she, 
in any one of your objections. I believe that 
Major Vaughan would quite willingly marry, if 
Olimpia were the lady. He is not forty; and 
if he has only a few hundreds a year besides his 
pay, he is, at all events, richer than Olimpia’s 
father. Besides, he is a gallant officer; and if all 
that Colonna anticipates should come to pass, 
a gallant officer would be worth more than a 
mere fortune, just now, to the Italian cause.” 

The Earl still stood by the window, looking 
out at the park and the blue hills far away; but 
made no reply. 

“He has said nothing to you upon the sub- 
ject?” said Lady Castletowers. 

“Nothing.” 

“Perhaps, however, it is hardly likely that he 
would do so.” 

“ Most unlikely, I should say. But here’sthe 
letter-bag—and here come surgeon and patient.” 

Lady Castletowers became at once condolent 
and sympathetic ; Mademoiselle Colonna laughed 
off the accident with impatient indifference; 
Major Vaughan bowed over his hostess’s fair 
hand ; and all took their places at table. 

“A budget, as usual, for Colonna,” said Lord 
Castletowers, sorting the pile of letters just 
tumbled out of the bag. “One, two, three billets, 
redolent of what might be called the parfum du 
boudoir, for Vaughan—also, as usual! Two 
letters, my dearest mother, for you; and only 
one (a square-shouldered, round-fisted, blue- 
complexioned, obstinate-looking business docu- 
ment) for myself. A pretty thing to lie at the 
bottom of one’s letter-bag, like hope at the 
bottom of Pandora’s casket !” 

“Tt hath a Bond-street aspect, Castletowers, 
that affects me unpleasantly,” said Major 
Vaughan, from whose brow the angry flush with 
which he had received his three letters and swept 





them carelessly on one side, had not yet quite 
faded. 

“ Say, rather, a Chancery-lane aspect,” replied 
the young Earl, breaking the seal as he spoke ; 
and that’s as much worse than Bond-street as 
Newgate is worse than the Queen’s Bench.” 

*Bond-street and Chancery lane, Newgate 
and the Queen’s Bench !” repeated Mademoiselle 
Colonna. “The conversation sounds very awful. 
What does it ali mean?” 

“T presume,” said Lady Castletowers, “ that 
Major Vaughan supposed the letter to be written 
by a—a tailor, or some persor of that descrip- 
tion; while it really comes from my son’s lawyer, 
Mr. Trefalden.” 

“T met Mr. Trefalden a few weeks ago,” said 
Mademoiselle Colonna, “in Switzerland.” 

“Tn Switzerland ?” echoed Lord Castletowers. 

“ And he authorised me to add his name to our 
general committee list.” 

* A miracle! a miracle !” 

* And why a miracle?” asked Lady Castle- 
towers. “Does Mr. Trefaiden disapprove the 
Ttalian cause ?” 

“Mr. Trefalden, my dear mother, never 
approves or disapproves of any public movement 
whatever. Nature seems to have created him 
without opinions.” 

“Then he is either a very superficial, or a very 
ambitious man,” said Lady Castletowers. 

“The latter, depend onit. He’sa remarkably 
clever fellow, and has good interest, no doubt. 
He will set his politics to the tune of his interest 
some day, and make his way to the woolsack ‘ in 
a galliard.’” 

*T am glad this is but a conjectural estimate 
of Mr. Trefalden’s character,” said Olimpia. 

“You like him, then?” said Major Vaughan, 
hastily. 

“T neither like him nor dislike him; but if 
these were proven facts, I would never speak to 
him again.” 

Signor Colonna came in and made his morning 
salutations, his eyes wandering eagerly towards 
his letters all the time. 

“Good morning—good morning. Late, did 
you say? Peccavi! Solam. [I lost myself in 
the library. Bell! I heard no bell. Pray for- 
give me, dear Lady Castletowers. Any news to- 
day? You were early this morning, Major 
Vaughan. Saw you in the saddle soon after six. 
Plenty of letters this morning, I see—plenty of 
letters !” ; 

And with this he slipped into his seat, and 
became at once immersed in the contents of the 
documents before him. 

“Trefalden writes from town, mother,” said 
Lord Castletowers. “He excuses his delay on 
the plea of much business. He has been settling 
his cousin’s affairs—the said cousin having come 
in for between four and five millions sterling.” 

* A man who comes-in for four or five millions 
sterling has no right to live,” said Major 
Vaughan. “ His very being is an insult to his 
offended species.” 

— 
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“ Butif this cousin should prove to be a lady ?” 
suggested Mademoiselle Colonna. 

“T would condemn her, of course—to matri- 
mony.” 

“T should think Trefalden would take care of 
that !?? laughed the Earl. 

“But is the cousin a lady?” asked Lady 
Castletowers, with seeming indifference. 

“Alas! no, my dear mother, too surely he 
belongeth tothe genushomo. Trefalden’s words 
are—‘I have been assisting my cousin in the 
arrangement of his affairs, he having lately in- 
herited a fortune of between four and five 
millions sterling.’ ” 

*T have no doubt that he is fat, ugly, and dis- 
agreeable,” said Major Vaughan. 

“And plebeian,” added Lady Castletowers, 
with a smile. 

* And illiberal,” said Olimpia. 

* And, in short, so rich,” said the Earl, “ that 
were he hideous and ignorant as Caliban, society 
would receive him with open arms, and the beauty 
of the season would gladly wear orange-blossoms 
for him at St.George’s! What says this honour- 
able company—shall I invite him down to Castle- 
towers for a week or two, and shall we all fall to 
worshipping the golden calf ?” 

“Not for the world!” exclaimed Olimpia, 
— but she was the only one who re- 
plied. 

The breakiast-party then broke up. The Earl 
went to his stables, Olimpia to her apartments, 
and Major Vaughan to the billiard-room. Signor 
Colonna and Lady Castletowers strolled to and 
fro in the sunshine, outside the breakfast-room 
windows. 

“But who is this millionnaire?” asked the 


Italian, eagerly. 
* Caro amico, you know as much as 4 know,” 
replied Lady Castletowers. “He is a cousin of 


our solicitor, Mr. Trefalden, who is a very well- 
bred gentlemanly person. As for this fortune, 
I think I have heard that it has been accumulat- 
ing for one or two centuries—but that is probably 
@ mere rumour.” 

“ Between four and five millions!” ejaculated 
Colonna. “With such a fortune, what might 
not be done by a friend to the cause!” 

Lady Castletowers smiled. 

“Sempre Italia!” she said. 

“Sempre Italia,” replied he, lifting his hat 
reverently as he pronounced the words. ‘ While 
I live, Lady Castletowers. While I live.” 

They had come now to the end of the path, 
and were about to return, when he laid his hand 
on hers, and said, very earnestly ¢ 

“I wish I could see this man. I wish I knew 
him. I have won over thousands of recruits in 
my time, Alethea—thousands, who had only 
their blood to give, and gave it. Money is as 
precious as blood in a cause like ours. If we 
had had but ove million, eighteen months ago, 
Italy would now have been free.” 

“Ah, you want me to help you—you want 


“Precisely.” 

“ Well, I suppose it can be done—somehow.” 

“T think it can,” replied Colonna. “I am 
sure it can.”” 

“ And it might lead to great results ?” 

“Tt might—indeed it might.” 

“Your personal influence, I know, is almost 
magical,” mused Lady Castletowers; “and if 
our millionnaire should prove to be young and 
impressionable . . . .” 

She hesitated. He looked up, and their eyes 
met. 

“Olimpia is very lovely,” she said, smiling; 
“and very fascinating.” 

“T have thought of that,” he replied. “I 
have thought of that; and Olimpia would never 
marry any man who did not devote himself to 
Italy, body and soul !” 

“And purse,” added Lady Castletowers, 
quietly. 

“And purse—of course,” said he, with a 
somewhat heightened colour. 

“Then I will do what I can, dear old friend, 
for your sake,” said Lady Castletowers, affec- 
tionately. 

And I,” he replied, “ will do what I can, for 
the sake of the cause. God knows, Alethea, 
that I do it for the cause alone—God knows how 
pure my soul is of any other aim or end !” 

*T am sure of it,” she replied, abstractedly. 

“Had I but the half of four or five millions 
at command, the stake upon which I have set my 
whole life, and my child’s life, would be won. 
Do you hear me, Alethea? would be, must be 
won!” 

And shall be won, amico, if any help of 
mine can avail you,” said Lady Castletowers, 
“T will speak to Gervase about it at once. He 
shall ask both the cousins down.” 

“ Best friend,” murmured the Italian, taking 
the hand which she extended to him, and press- 
ing it gratefully in both his own. 

* But beware !—not a word to him of all this. 
He has his English notions of hospitality—you 
understand ?” 

“ Yes—it is true.” 

* Adieu, then, till luncheon.” 

* Addio,” 

And the Countess, with a look of unusual pre- 
occupation on her fair brow, went slowly back 
to the house, thinking of many things :—chiefly 
of how her son should some day m an 
heiress, and how Olimpia Colonna should be 
disposed of to Saxon Trefalden. 


CHAPTER XV. SAXON DRAWS HIS FIRST CHEQUE. 

A TALL young man stood at the first floor 
window of a fashionable hotel in Piccadilly, 
drumming upon the plate-glass panes, and 
staring listlessly down upon the crowded street 
below. It was about two o’clock in the day, and 
the brilliant thoroughfare was all alive with 
colour and sunshine; but his face took no 
joyousness from the busy scene. It wore, on 





Gervase to bring him here? Is that so ?” 





the contrary, as gloomy and discontented an ex- 
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pression as such a bright young face could well 
put on. The ceaseless ebb and flow of gorgeous 
equipages ; the fair pedestrians in their fashion- 
able toilettes, even the little band of household 
troops riding by in helm and cuirass, failed, 
apparently, to interest that weary spectator. 
He yawned, looked at his watch, took an 
impatient turn or two about the room, and then 
went back to the window, and drummed again 
upon the panes. Some books, an opera-glass, 
and one or two newspapers, lay on the table; 
but the leaves of the books were uncut, and 
only one of the newspapers had been unfolded. 
Too ennuyé to read, and too restless to sit still, 
this young man evidently found his time hang 
heavily upon his hands. 

Presently a cab drove up to the hotel, and two 
gentlemen jumped out. The first of these was 
William Trefalden; the second, Lord Castle- 
towers. William Trefalden looked up and 
nodded, as he came up the broad stone steps, 
and the watcher at the window ran joyously to 
meet him on the stairs. 

“T’m so glad you’re come!” was his eager 
exclamation. “I’ve been watching for you, and 
the time has seemed so long !” 

“T am only twenty minutes late,” replied 
Mr. Trefalden, smiling. 

* But it’s so dreary here !” 

And I bring you a visitor,” continued the 
other. “Lord Castletowers, allow me _ to 
present my cousin, Mr. Saxon Trefalden. Saxon, 


i hed 
. 


Lord Castletowers is so kind as to desire your 
acquaintance.” 

Saxon put out his hand, and gave the Earl’sa 
hearty shake. He would as soon have thought 
of greeting his guest with a bow as of flinging 
him over the balcony into the street below. 


“Thank you,” said he. “I’m very much 
obliged to you.” 

*T am surprised that you find this situation 
‘dreary,’ Mr. Trefalden,” said Lord Castie- 
towers, with a glance towards the window. 

*T find all London dreary,” replied Saxon, 
bluntly. 

May I ask how long you have been here 2” 

Five days.” 

“Then you have really had no time to form 
an opinion.” 

“T have had time to be very miserable,” said 
Saxon. “I never was so miserable in my life. 





The noise and hurry of London bewilder me. 
I can settle to nothing. I can think of nothing. 
I can do nothing. I find it impossible to read ; | 
and if I go out alone in the streets, I lose myself. 
Then there seems to be no air. I have inhaled 
smoke and dust; but I have not dreathed since I 
came into the place.” 

“Your first impressions of our Babel are cer- 





tainly not couleur de rose,” said the Earl, laugh- 

“They are couleur de Lothbury, and couleur | 
de Chancery-lane,” interposed William Tre- | 
falden. “ My cousin, Lord Castletowers, has for | 


these last four days been the victim of the law. | 


We have been putting him in possession of his 
property, and he has seen nothing of town save 
the gold regions east of Temple Bar.” 

“An excellent beginning,” said the Earl. 
“The finest pass into Belgravia is through 
Threadneedle-street.” 

** And the noblest prospect in London is the 
Bank of England,” added the lawyer. 

“T thought it very ugly and dirty,” said Saxon, 
innocently. 

“ T hope this law business is all over now,” said 
Lord Castletowers. 

“Yes, for the present ; and Saxon has nothing 
to do but to amuse himself.” 

** Amuse myself !” echoed Saxon. 
home to do that.” 

“ Because Reichenau is so gay, or because you 
find London so uninviting ?” asked the Earl, with 
a smile. 

“Because I am a born mountaineer, and be- 
cause to me this place is a prison. I must have 
air to breathe, hills to climb, and a gun on my 
shoulder. Zhat¢ is what I call amusement.” 

“That is what I call amusement also,” said 
Lord Castletowers ; “and if you will come down 
to Surrey, I can give you plenty of it—a fishing- 
rod, and a hunter included. But in the mean 
while, you must let us prove to you that London 
is not so barren of entertainment as you seem to 
think.” 

* Let this help to prove it,” said Mr. Trefalden, 
taking from his pocket a little oblong book in a 
green paper cover. “There’s magic in these 
pages, my dear fellow. They contain all the wit, 
wisdom, and beauty of the world we live in. 
While you have this in your pocket, you will never 
want for amusement—or friends; and when 
you have come to the end of the present volume, 
the publishers will furnish you with another.” 

* What is it?” said Saxon, turning it over 
somewhat doubifully. 

** A cheque-book.” 

“Pshaw! money again. Always money!” 

“Don’t speak of it disrespectfully. You have 
more than you can count, and as yet you neither 
know what it is worth, nor what to do with it.” 

“Pray enlighten me, then,” said Saxon, with a 
touch of impatience in his voice. “Tell me, in 
the first place, what it 7s worth ?” 

“That is a matter of individual opinion,” re- 
plied Mr. Trefalden, with one of his quiet smiles. 
* If you ask Lord Castletowers, he will probably 
tell you that it is worth less than noble blood, 
bright eyes, or Italian liberty. If youask a plod- 
ding fellow like myself, he will probably value it 
above all three.” 

* Well then, in the second place, what am I to 
do with it ?” 

* Spend it.” 

Saxon shrugged his shoulders; and Lord 
Castletowers, who had coloured up somewhat 
angrily the minute before, laughed, and said that 
it was good advice. . 

“Spend it,” repeated the lawyer. “Younever 
will know how to employ your money till you ac- 


“T must go 
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quire the art of getting rid of it. You have yet 
to learn that instead of turning everything into 
gold, like Midas, you can turn gold into every- 
thing. Itis the true secret of the transmutation 
of metal.” 

“Shall I be any the wiser or happier for this 
knowledge ?” asked Saxon, with a sigh. 

“You cannot help being the wiser,” laughed 
his cousin; “nor, I should think, the happier. 
You will cease to be ‘ dreary,’ in the first place. 
He who has plenty of money and knows how to 
spend it, is never in want of entertainment.” 

* Ay, ‘and knows how to spend it !? * There is 
my difficulty.” 

“Tf you had read Moliére,” replied Mr. Tre- 
falden, “ you would be aware that a rich man has 
discernment in his purse.” 

“Cousin, you are laughing at me.” 

It was said with perfect good humour, but with 
such directness that even Mr. Trefalden’s prac- 
tised self-possession was momentarily troubled. 

“ But I suppose you think a rich fellow can 
afford to be laughed at,” added Saxon, “and I 
am quite of your opinion. It will help to civi- 
lise me; and that, you know, is your mission. 
And now for a lesson in alchemy. What shall 
I transmute my gold into first ?” 

“Nay, into whatever seems to you to be best 
worth the trouble,” replied Mr. Trefalden. 
“ First of all, I should say, into a certain amount 
of superfine Saxony and other cloths; into a 
large stock of French kid and French cambric— 
and a valet. After that—well, after that, sup- 
pose you ask Lord Castletowers’ opinion.” 

“T vote for a tall horse, a short tiger, and a 
cab,” said the young Earl. 

“And chambers in St. James’s-street,” sug- 
gested the lawyer. 

* And a stall at Gye’s.” 

* And all the flowers, pictures, Baskerville 
editions, Delphin classics, organs, and Etruscan 
antiquities you take it into your head to desire ! 
That’s the way to transmute your metal, you 
happy fellow! Taken as a philosophical experi- 
ment, I know nothing more beautiful, simple, 
and satisfactory.” 

* You bewilder me,” said poor Saxon. “You 
speak a language which is partly jest and partly 
earnest, and I know not where the earnestness 
ends, nor where the jest begins. What is it that 
you really mean? 1 am quite willing to do what 
you conceive a man in my position should do; 
but you must show me how to set about it.” 

“T am here to-day for no other purpose.” 

** And more than this, you must give me leave 
|| to reject your system, if I dislike, or grow weary 
|; Of it.” 
| “What! return to roots and woad after Kiihn 
and Stultz ?” 
| Certainly, if I find the roots more palatable, 
| and the woad more becoming.” 

“Agreed. Then we begin at once. You shall 
‘| put yourself under my guidance, and that of 
|| Lord Castletowers. You shall obey us implicitly 
for the next six or eight hours; and you shall 


begin by writing a cheque for five hundred, which 
we can cash at Drummond’s as we go along.” 

“With all my heart,” said Saxon; and so, 
aided by his cousin’s instructions, sat down and 
wrote his first cheque. 

*He’s a capital fellow,” said Lord Castle- 
towers to Mr. Trefalden, as they went down the 
hotel stairs; “‘a splendid fellow, and I like him 
thoroughly. Shall I propose him at the Erec- 
theum? He ought to belong toaclub; and I 
know some men there who would be delighted 
to do what they could for any member of my 
introduction.” 

“By all means. It is the very thing for him,” 
replied Mr. Trefalden. “ He must have acquaint- 
ances, you know; and it is out of the question 
that a busy man like myself should do the 
honours of town to him, or any one. Were he 
my own brother, I would not undertake it.” 

“ And I am never here myself for many days 
at a time,” said the Earl. “London is an ex- 
pensive luxury, and I am obliged to make a little 
of it go along way. However, while I am here, 
and whenever I am here, it will give me a great 
deal of pleasure to show Mr. Saxon Trefalden 
any attention in my power.” 

“You are very kind. Saxon, my dear fellow, 
Lord Castletowers is so good as to offer to get 
you into the Erectheum.” 

“The Erectheum of Athens ?” exclaimed 
Saxon, opening his blue eyes in laughing astonish- 
ment. 

“Nonsense—of Pall Mall. It is a fashionable 
club.” 

“Tam much obliged to Lord Castletowers,” 
replied Saxon, vaguely. But he had no more 
notion of the nature, objects, or aims of a fashion- 
able club than a Bedouin Arab. 





INSURANCE AND ASSURANCE. 


Axout five years ago I returned from India, 
with my pension of a thousand a year, as a 
retired civilian. During the thirty-five years 
I had lived in that land of the sun, I had 
managed to save ten thousand pounds, which, 
being invested at ten per cent, gave me another 
thousand a year. With an income of two 
thousand pounds, and all our children provided 
for, my wife and I not unreasonably hoped 
and expected to live comfortably, the more so 
as ie of us was given to extravagance, and 
we both cared little for the fashionable conven- 
tionalities of life. When we came home from the 
East, I was fifty-five years of age, and my better 
half ten years my junior: ages at which people 
look forward rather to quiet enjoyment of life 
than to making a show, or cutting a dash, in 
the world. e took a small house in Ken- 
sington, laid out a few hundred pounds in 
| furnishing it, jobbed a neat one-horse brougham 
‘by the month, engaged a cook, a housemaid, 
and a parlour-maid, and set ourselves to work 
|to renew old friendships and re-make old ac- 
| quaintances, which in our long long exile had 
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dropped in arrear. Being a member of the 
Oriental and the Conservative Clubs, I managed 
to pass my forenoons pretty quickly. By the 
time I had breakfasted, smoked my cheroot 
as I walked through the Park to Hanover- 
square or St. James’s-street, it was always 
past twelve o’clock. Once at the club, I 
made a great show of writing a letter or two, 
read the papers, had some lunch, talked over 
the villanies of Sir Charles Wood, and the 
financial reforms of Mr. Wilson or Mr. Laing, 
with some old Bengal chum, and, before I knew 
where I was, the clock pointed to four, at 
which hour my wife always called for me in 
the brougham, and we went for a drive. A seven 
o’clock dinner, a couple of stalls at the theatre 
or Opera twice a week, and so to bed, like a 
moderate-minded steady-going middle-aged 
couple, as we were. 

y wife was a capital manager and house- 
keeper. Although we lived well, I found at the 
end of my first year in England a balance of a 
few hundreds remaining in my banker’s hands, 
over and above my expenditure. Then it was 
that my misfortunes really commenced, for 
nothing would satisfy me but that this money 
should be profitably invested, and I began to 
look about for something better than Consols. 

Among my oldest Indian friends there was 
a certain Colonel Jones, who had retired from the 
service some years before I returned to England. 
The colonel had—chiefly for want of something to 
do—turned his sword into a business-like-look 
umbrella; and, instead of squadrons, drill, an 
soldiering, his talk was of shares, the price of 
stocks, and rates of discount. The gallant 
officer had become a complete City man, and 
was, moreover, a successful speculator. A more 
honourable or a more truthful man never 
breathed. He was a careful calculator, a long- 
headed financier, and could see his way ahead, 
more clearly than most men who had passed 
their whole lives in the atmosphere of business. 
More than one old-established bank and rail- 
way connected with India, were glad to have 
Colonel Jones upon their respective boards; 
and as one good thing in the City generally 
leads to another, he could pick, choose, and 
refuse. 

This gentleman recommended me to look out 
for some good concern in which I might purchase 
shares, and of which I might, perhaps, in time, 
become one of the directors. At the same time 
he strongly recommended me not to mix myself 
o— any schemes which were untried, or of 
which the directors were not of acknowledged 
respectability. I wish I had taken his advice ! 

‘o a man like Colonel Jones, it is an easy 
matter to get upon the board of a really good and 
sound company. And if in request with old, he 
is doubly so with new companies. He has but 
to say the word, and not only will any new con- 
cern be glad to have him, but will also pay him 
money, besides qualifying him with shares, for 
joining the dination. ‘The difficulty with a 
gentleman so situated is to know what com- 
panies to avoid. With me, the desire to invest 





my money was accompanied with an almost 
stronger wish to be a director of some com- 

any. Like the famous Colonel Newcome, I 
balinved myself to be a thorough man of busi- 
ness—by intuition, as it were—and that I had 
only to “go to the City” every day, sit at a 
board, and adopt the jargon of mercantile men, 
in order to make money. To do him justice, 
Colonel Jones endeavoured to induce me to look 
more to safety than to a large per-centage in 
purchasing shares. With his warnings I ought 
to have walked safely, but I fell into the very 
first trap that was laid for me. 

The Honourable John Fenceman was the 
younger brother of a late, and the uncle of an 
actual, peer. He was a man of about fifty 
years of age; had been, many years ago, in the 
Guards ; and knew everybody and everything in 
London as well as a detective policeman. In 
his manners he was gentlemanly, affable, and 
never by any chance pushed into notice his 
noble birth, nor the handle he had to his name. 
He did not affect the manners of a young man, 
had a family of grown-up daughters, a home in 
one of the best second-rate Tyburnian squares, 
dressed as became a paterfamilias, was a 
sound Conservative, an exceeding loud Pro- 
testant, and altogether embodied the English 
definition of “‘a most respectable man.” I had 
known this gentleman some considerable time, 
when I discovered that he was in some respects 
‘a City man ;” that is to say, he was member of 
more than one board of directors, and daily 
walked into the City “on business” of various 
kinds. 

To the Honourable John Fenceman, then, I 
made known my desire to invest what spare 
money I had, and of becoming a director upon 
any respectable board of a respectable company. 
He promised to think the matter over, and to 
let me know in a day or two how he could for- 
ward my views. We met at the club almost 
every day, and I asked him as often whether 
he had yet found what I wanted ; but his answer 
was invariably in the negative for at least five 
or six weeks. 

At last I received a note from my friend, 
requesting me to meet him at a certain Indian 
bank in the City, on important business, at a 
certain hour. did so, and found that he 
had at last discovered an affair in which I 
could gain honour, emolument, and a commer- 
cial good name, without the slightest risk. 
The concern he advised me to join, was, the 
Benevolent Insurance Company, of which, as he 
said, he himself was about to become a director. 

The conditions on which I was to join this 
company were as follows: I was to take a hun- 
dred shares—no director was allowed to take 
fewer, or the public would have no confidence 
in the concern—of twenty pounds each, upon 
which ten pounds a share was to be paid. 
* You can’t possibly lose by it,” said the Honour- 
able John to me; “and to show you in what 
estimation I hold the company, I have myself 
paid a like amount, and am about to take my 
seat at the board.” 
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The Benevolent Insurance Company, although 
not old, was by no means of entirely new 
creation. It had been born some years ago, 
but, for want of vitality, had never yet given 
forth any signs of flourishing. It had started 
with a weak board, which had gradually got 
weaker, and of business it had, as yet, never 
had sufficient to pay its current office expenses. 
Of the original directors there now remained 
but three or four; and, although the neat office, 
the mahogany-furnished board-room, the brass 
rails in the office, the handsome bound ledgers, 
the spruce secretary, and one or two trim clerks 
remained, it was easy to see that of real business 
there was little or none done at its head-quarters. 
Now and again—this I learned afterwards— 
some of the outside “outers” for the company 
would induce some stray, and probably insane 
individual who wished to insure his life, to 
send in a proposal to our office; but these 
were rare, and more rarely still did such proposi- 
tions come to anything. But of this more pre- 
sently. 

My friend of noble family explained to me, 
that what was wanted was—so to speak—the re- 
generation of this Insurance Company. Besides 
the Honourable John and myself, four or five 
gentlemen had been induced to join the board, 
and each of these was to pay down a thousand 
pounds forhis shares. In obtaining shares there 
was no difficulty whatever, for, of the original ten 
thousand shares, not more than one thousand had 
been applied for by the public. But it was sup- 

sed that when the direction was known to 

e entirely reconstructed, and that seven new 
directors had each subscribed, and each paid for 
a hundred shares, the affair would look up, and 
the unappropriated shares be in great demand. 

Of the seven new directors, one was a baronet 
—a poor man, without an acre or a hundred 
pounds he could call his own, but still a baronet ; 
and with untoadying John Bull, even this much 
of a title goes a very long way. Another was a 
member of parliament, and when I have said 
that, I have said everything; for, beyond his 
top-coat, scarf-pin, watch and chain, umbrella 
and hat, he had no property, portable or other- 
wise, that I or anybody else could discover. 
Next in the list followed two medical men, 
both of whom were individuals with more lei- 
sure than money, and more assurance than 
learning. The fifth was a retired brewer, who, 
having for thirty years worked hard to make 
a fortune, now worked as hard to spend it. 
Every man has his particular hobby, and this 
individual’s mania was that of being m company 
with men who had handles to their names, or 
were, as he termed them, “ real gentlemen, and 
no mistake, sir.” The Honourable John Fence- 
man and myself completed the number of seven 
new Directors for the Benevolent Insurance 
Company. 

After giving the subject some few days’ con- 
sideration, I consented—notwithstanding the 
arguments of my friend, Colonel Jones, who ad- 
vised me to have nothing to say to the concern 
—to join this board, being induced to do so 





artly by the promised dignity of a seat at the 
oard, but chiefly by the immense profits which 
would accrue to me according to the figures 
shown me by the secretary of the company. 
According to this gentleman, as proved by 
statistics of the last ten years, taken from the 
annual report of various London offices, the 
thousand pounds I was about to invest in shares 
must bring me in at the very least a yearly 
return of five hundred pounds. My seat at the 
board would alone give me an income of one 
hundred and four pounds a year—two pounds 
each week—and this would be interest at the 
rate of ten per cent. Thus it was clearly shown 
that, look at the matter in what light I would, 
I must be an immense gainer in money, as well 
as in dignity, by joining the direction of the 
Benevolent Insurance Company. 

The first day we met in the board-room of the 
company, we voted the baronet into the chair, 
and then passed resolutions respecting the 
qualification of each director. Determined not 
to fail in paying up on the hundred shares I had 
put my name down for, I at once handed to the 
secretary a cheque for one thousand pounds; 
my brother director, the retired brewer, did 
the same ; but from the others there were merely 
paid in comparatively small sums “ on account,” 
or else shares of various companies were given as 
security that the amount due would be paid. I 
ventured to hint that, in qualifying for shares, 
the amount ought to be at once paid down in 
cash, but was overruled by sonal the whole 
board declaring that there was plenty of time, 
that it would “all be right,” and so on, I 
felt rather sorry that I had been in such a hurry 
to part with my thousand pounds, but as the 
cheque had been already passed to the secretary 
there was nothing to be done but to grin 
and bear. The Honourable John paid in one 
hundred pounds in cash as his qualification, and 
placed shares in a tenth-rate bank, valued alto- 
gether at about two hundred pounds, with the 
secretary. The baronet paid in nothing, nor 
did he give any security ; the member of par- 
liament also declared himself unable to book 
up at the moment, but promised to do so at our 
next board meeting. It was proposed by one 
of the medical then, seconded by my honourable 
friend, and carried unanimously, that each 
director should give his promissory note at 
three months, bearing interest at the rate of 
ten per cent per annum, for the amount of his 
shares, and that each such note, being made 
payable at a bank, should be passed to the 
secretary, and by him credited as so much cash. 
In vain I ventured to expostulate, and to say 
that, however solvent the giver of a note-of- 
hand might be, promises to pay were not cash, 
and ought not to be considered cash. But I 
was overruled, as it was declared that, where 
all were honourable men, and quite certain to 
meet their engagements, it oil only be creat- 
ing useless difficulties did we make any distine- 
tion between money and engagements. I saw 
that further objection was useless, but after 
having expressed myself so strongly on the 
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subject, I did not like to ask for my cheque 
back again, nor, had I done so, would it have 
been of much use, for I am very sure I should 
not have had it returned. 

Having got so far in our first meeting, the 
chairman and secretary—who was also general 
manager—proceeded to distribute the shares to 
the directors, previously affixing thereunto the 
seal of the company. Each member of the 
board received scrip certificates of one hundred 
shares, on which it was stated that each share 
was worth twenty pounds, and that ten pounds 
had been paid up on each. This little business 
over, we sat down to an excellent luncheon, and 
the secretary then handed to each director two 
sovereigns and two shillings, neatly folded up 
in paper, so that I began to feel as if I were 
already handling the wealth which was to flow 
in upon me, and, in spite of the note-of-hand 
business, I left the office fully convinced that I 
had invested my thousand pounds well. 

Our board met every week. On the second 
board day some of our outside touters brought 
us in proposals for life insurances, which of 
course we had to refer to our medical officer, after 
due inquiry as to the life and habits of those 
who wished to effect insurances. These propo- 
sitions for insurances are obtained, in most cases, 
through “agents,” or “touts,” of whom every 
insurance company employs more or less, ac- 
cording to its means of doing business, and the 
capital it has at command. These gentlemen 
are not engaged at any fixed salary, but merely 
get a per-centage upon insurances which are 
effected by their means or introduction. If one 
of these agents have the gift of persuasion, and 
can make himself agreeable to the particular 
class of persons to whom he addresses his 
eloquence, he may easily earn his three or four 
pounds a week, or even more. A good insurance 
agent is invaluable to a new company, and when 
he once makes a name for himself he is in 
demand by other and larger companies, and 
generally gets promoted to be a travelling agent, 
with travelling allowances, so that he has a 
roving commission over large portions of the 
kingdom, and fares always of the best, at the 
expense of the company. 

addition to these travelling touts or agents, 
every company has fixed agents, each of whom 
does his best to obtain business for the com- 
pany in the district or town where he lives. 
Like the travelling agents, these gentlemen re- 
ceive no salaries, but are paid a commission 
upon the business they do. They have generally 
—I may say invariably —some other occupa- 
tion, such as house agents, builders, plumbers 
and glaziers, or shopkeepers of the better 
sort. Such agents do not, generally, do much 
in the way of obtaining life insurances, but 
are very useful in getting insurances against 
fire. ‘The propositions they procure are for- 
warded to the chief office, and from them 
submitted to inspectors, who report upon the 
nature of the insurance, and the probable 
amount of risk to be incurred. If the offer be 
accepted, the risk is divided between one or 





more other offices, so that in the event of a 
fire the loss may not all fall upon the one 
establishment. 

In most young insurance companies, the 
directors do their utmost to obtain business for 
the company. This was the case in our company. 
Each member of our board did his best among 
his friends to obtain business, so that at even 
our second meeting the propositions we had 
before us were not few, and of these a consider- 
able proportion were accepted. 

At this meeting a resolution was proposed, 
seconded, and passed, that three members of the 
board should be selected by ballot, and that 
those three should form what is termed a finan- 
cial committee: all matters connected with the 
monetary arrangements of the company being in 
their hands, and the other members of the board 
not being allowed to interfere in any way with 
what they did, until they reported progress to 
the board at the end of the first six months. I 
objected strongly to this measure, but found 
myself in a minority consisting of myself and 
the brewer: the latter, moreover, being very 
faint, indeed, in his protest against the action 
of an honourable, a baronet, and a member of 
parliament. And so the ballot was taken, and 
the whole board—with the exception of myself, 
who voted for the brewer, and the brewer, who 
voted for me—was found to have voted for the 
same persons, namely, my honourable friend the 
peer’s brother, the member of parliament, and 
one of the medical men. To me this looked un- 
commonly like a previously arranged “ plant,” 
but I determined to watch matters, and to keep 
my own counsel for the present. 

Besides life and fire insurances, we received 

ropositions for loans. The way in which we 
ent money was as follows. Suppose A wanted 
to borrow, say, a hundred pounds from us. 
The first thing he must do would be to give us 
the names of two friends as his sureties. 
If these proved on inquiry to be householders, 
free from debt, fully able to pay the amount for 
which they were sureties if called upon to do so, 
and not under liabilities to any other office, they 
were considered good sureties. The borrower 
and his two sureties were then made to insure 
their lives for double the amount to be lent to 
A. So that A, B, and C insured their lives for 
two hundred pounds, or, in all, life insurances 
to the amount of six hundred pounds were 
brought into the company by the loan of one 
hundred pounds being granted. 

It is possible that, whatever little amount 
of business knowledge I had, was of an old- 
fashioned fidgety kind; but about this time, 
when the new direction had fairly got the affairs 
of the new company in their hands, I did not 
like the idea of more than one of our directors 
making use of our office in order to obtain a 
loan for themselves or their friends. Pro- 

osals of this kind were certain to be passed. 
he board had little or nothing to say in the 
matter, which was invariably referred to the finan- 





cial committee, who as certainly passed the pro- 
position and made the loan payable at once.- I 
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began to feel very uneasy about our proceedings, 
and at last requested to see our banker’s book, 
but was put off by being told that it was in the 
hands of the committee,avho were alone respon- 
sible for the working of our balance at the bank, 
and could not have the books overhauled until 
the six months for which they held office were 
expired. I began to suspect my colleagues as 
not over and above straight in their walk, and 
to have serious thoughts of shaking myself clear 
of the whole affair as soon as I possibly could. 

Our weekly board meetings continued, and 
new propositions for life or fire insurances, or 
loans, were brought forward. I observed, how- 
ever, with increasing distrust, that, whereas all 
life or fire insurances that could be obtained 
were accepted almost without inquiry, no loans 
were entertained unless the proposed borrower 
was either a member of the board, or a friend 
of some director. 

By degrees my eyes became still more and 
more opened to the snare into which I had al- 
lowed myself to be entrapped. Thus one day 
I received a note from an individual whose 
name I had never heard of, asking leave to call 
upon me at my private residence, on business 
connected with the Benevolent Insurance Com- 
pany. Thinking it was some person who 
wanted a situation as clerk, or an appointment 
as agent, I answered that if he would call the 
following day at ten o’clock I would see him. 
He came as appointed, and a more villanous, 
sinister-looking specimen of humanity 1 never 
set eyes on. aed him his business, and he 
replied, that, being in want of a loan, he was 
about to send in a proposition to the Benevolent 
office, and now wanted to “ square the business” 
—as he expressed it—with me before it came 
before the board. Being at a loss to know 
what he meant, I asked him to speak in plainer 
terms, when he gave me to understand in very 
clear Anglo-Saxon, that for every “fiver” I got 
him in the way of a loan, there would be “five 
bob” at my service. At first I thought the 
fellow was mad, but after a time got out of him 
that he was merely doing what he and others 
had done before at our office, in “squaring” one 
of the directors. 

Being anxious to see how the directors who 
had given notes-of-hand in payment of their 
shares would meet their engagements, I waited 
with no little impatience for the expiration of 
the three months when the drafts would fall 
due. As no notice was taken of the circum- 
stance at the first meeting after the notes were 
payable, nor yet on the following board day, 

ventured to ask the question whether or not 
they had been met. The reply I got was, that 
this was an affair in the sail of the financial 
committee, who were alone responsible for the 
monetary arrangements of the company. This, 
however, I would not stand, and, being de- 
termined to carry my point, I wrote an official 
letter to the chairman, telling him that un- 
less I was permitted at the next meeting 
to examine into the matter, I would write a 
letter to the City editors of the Times and 


Daily News, exposing the whole concern as it 
deserved. 

To this letter I received no answer, except a 
simple acknowledgment of its due receipt from 
the secretary; but at the next meeting of the 
directors, the “ bills payable” book was laid upon 
the board-room table, and I observed, with as 
much surprise as pleasure, that each of the notes- 
of-hand had been met, and I therefore made cer- 
tain that we had—after deducting for loans ad- 
vanced to various people—a balance at our 
banker’s of at least six or seven thousand pounds. 
Not being enough of a business man, I did not 
examine further, but took for granted that 
things in general with us were not so bad as 
they seemed. 

Matters went smoothly enough for a few weeks, 
until at a board meeting we received legal notice 
that a certain old lady, whose life was insured 
in our office for five hundred pounds, had been 
gathered to her fathers, and that payment of the 
policy upon her life would be demanded within 
the usual term of fifteen days. When the matter 
was mentioned before the directors, I could not 
help observing that the secretary and one or two 
members of the board looked exceedingly blank. 
I did not, however, think much of the circum- 
stance until next board day, when it was pro- 
posed by one of the medical men present, that 
the policy for which we were liable should be 
disputed ; for he believed the old lady to have 
been some four or five years older than she had 
told us she was. 

This proposition I most earnestly protested 
against. I contended that, even if we could, by 
proving the old lady to be older than she was, 
save the whole five hundred pounds due on the 
policy, it would be most suicidal in us to do so, 
for it-would surely prove the last insurance we 
should ever obtain. To this I was answered, 
that, if we could save five hundred pounds by 
it, it would be worth while to run the risk. 
The board broke up without coming to any reso- 
lution. 

On our next board day, to my great surprise 
none of the directors, except the ex-brewer, 
the secretary, and myself, were present. This 
was the more surprising, as the money (five 
hundred pounds) for the policy which had 
fallen due, ought to have fo paid at this 
meeting. But as by our articles of asso- 
ciation every cheque had to be signed by 
at least three directors, and countersigned by 
the secretary, it became impossible for us to 
move in the matter: so we simply requested the 
secretary to write to the parties concerned, and 
tell them that their claim should be settled on 
the next boardday. Inthe mean time, in order 
to prevent there not being enough directors 
present on the following board day, I took the 
trouble to write to them all in my own name, 
begging them, as they valued the good name of 
the company, to attend on the next board day 
and settle the first claim ever brought against 
= office. The ex-brewer countersigned this 
etter. 








But, so far from my appeal being of any 
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avail, at the following board day even the secre- 
tary was not forthcoming. He had left the 
keys and his compliments with one of the clerks, 
as well as a message, saying that, being far from 
well, he would not be able to attend to busi- 
ness for some days. The absence of all the 
directors, except the ex-brewer and I, for two 
successive board days, now fully roused my 
suspicions. After a little search I found out 
and laid hands upon our banker’s pass-book, but 
only to discover that, beyond two or three hun- 
dred pounds, we had nothing standing to our 
credit. The only real bona fide payments that had 
been made by directors for their shares were 
those few hundreds on the day of our first 
board meeting, and the thousand pounds cash 
which the ex-brewer and myself had paid. It 
was clearly shown, now that we got access to 
all the books, that, as-fast as payments had been 
made, they had been drawn out again; but to 
whom these moneys had been paid, or what had 
become of what little capital was paid up, we 
could not find out. The proofs of the payment 
of the directors’ notes-of-hand were simply false 
entries in the books made in the handwriting of 
the secretary. The bank balance now standing 
to our credit was simply the result of some few 
payments made on account of premiums, since 
our last meeting. For two weeks none of the 
directors had been near the office, otherwise it 
is more than doubtful whether there would have 
been a single shilling left. 

The ex-brewer—who proved himself a capital 
man of business, as well as a most sensible, 
kind-hearted fellow—and I held a long con- 
sultation together. The first thing to do, 
was, to meet the claim of five hundred pounds 
due upon the old lady’s policy. This we did at 
once, each of us giving a cheque on his own 
banker for two hundred and fifty pounds. The 
next thing was to prepare and present a petition 
for the winding-up in Chancery of the “ Bene- 
volent Life and Fire Insurance Company.” 
The third step was to keep out of the way, 
so as to prevent ourselves being turned into 
machines upon which the solicitors of the 
different shareholders could serve writs. For 
this purpose we betook ourselves to France 
until the storm had blown over, and as we—the 
ex-brewer and myself—had each lost one thou- 
sand pounds, besides the two hundred and fift 
paid for the claim upon the policy whieh fe 
due, we both felt that we had suffered more 
than enough in our pockets, and both took care 
to keep dark for two or three years until the 
shareholders and other creditors had been 
settled with. 

As regards our worthy brother directors, I 
have only met two of them since. The Ho- 
nourable John I saw about three months ago 
driving a Hansom cab in Oxford-street. The 
M.P.—who a few years ago accepted the Chil- 
tern Hundreds—is a billiard-marker at a fourth- 
rate table in an establishment near Drury-lane. 
Where the rest are, I neither know nor care, 
but of one fact I am very certain: which 
is, that nothing in the world would ever tempt 





me again to become a director of a joint-stock 
concern, above all, of a Life and Fire Insurance 
Company, whether “ limited” or not. 


EAVESDROPPING. 





Tr was all very well for that excellent person, 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid, to wander about 
Bagdad in disguise, seeing, as we are told, that 
“all was quiet,” redressing judicial and other 
misdoings, and hearing a vast deal of incidental 
chit-chat ; instructive, no doubt, though of a 
character more miscellaneous than usually awoke 
the august echoes of the Divan. It was also 
very much to the credit of that prince, that, for 
the immense amount of personality he must have 
had to put up with, nothing provoked him to 
demand other satisfaction than such as could be 
derived from listening to stories of inordinate 
length and more than doubtful authenticity. 

How must the grand vizier, Giafar, have enjoyed 
those little excursions! How must honest Mes- 
rour have sniggled in his ample sleeve as the 
cool criticism, or the grave yet pungent jest, 
smote on the imperial ear, and the eyes of the 
commander of the Faithful, turning unconsciously 
towards his followers, seemed to inquire how 
they relished the fun! 

Admitting the advantages that might occa- 
sionally arise from such a system of imperial 
eavesdropping—as, for instance, from the esta- 
blishment of a Caliphate of the Keyhole, for the 
inspection of the Patent and other offices, 
studiously unprotected by act of parliament— 
one cannot altogether dismiss from the mind a 
sense of unfairness in thus taking your seat in- 
visibly at a council to which you have not been 
duly elected. Conversation, like dress, has its 
moments of negligence and dishabille. No man 
particularly wishes his most esteemed acquaint- 
ance to walk in at the moment when, half shaved 
and a quarter dressed, he is envying the “noble 
savage” who had the advantage of us in economy 
of time by at least an hour a day. 

So, in conference, it would cast a certain re- 
straint over the most loyal company in the world, 
were it possible that our most gracious sovereign 
—whom the gods preserve !—were stationed on 
the landing-place, attended by a discreet lady 
in waiting and a trusty maid of honour, all with 
ears on the strain for what they might receive. 

No, it was a decided mistake of Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid’s ; and, but for the strict adherence to 
fact which characterises those Arabian annals in 
which he figures, we should be disposed to ques- 
tion if so truly wise a man ever acted in the 
manner described. 

Duplicity of any kind is, to use a commercial 
phrase, an unsound investment. It may return, 
for the time, an unhealthily large dividend, but 
the end is usually collapse. As if the powers 
that love and wait on truth look coldly upon all 
that is disingenuous, whatever be its motive; 
little indeed is the amount of actual advantage 
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ultimately seen to be derived from round-the- 
corner practice of any kind. There is nothing in 
war’s strategy so unsatisfactory as an ambuscade, 
no matter to which side you belong. It must 
require something of a beast’s heart—at the 
least, of a savage’s—to draw the concealed 
trigger on a laughing and unconscious face. 

Even the fact that a detective system is almost 
a necessity cannot annul its innate detestability. 
Say and do as we will, everything that is opposed 
to open dealing, to that fair play that has no 
second visage wherewith to mock and play the spy, 
jars against the better man, and too often engen- 
ders sympathy where it is little enough deserved. 
Few, perhaps, for example, who condemned the 
crime of the assassin Booth, can have read with- 
out a certain disgust the bragging details of his 
being hunted down; his pursuit by an entire army; 
the penning of the disabled wretch into a blazing 
barn; the safe shot through a crevice (though, 
strange to say, the man that fired it was no 
dastard); the imbecile lie that described a man, 
pierced through the organs of speech, as “ curs- 
ing for three hours” (since modified into a falter- 
ing message to his mother) ; the foul and object- 
less mutilation of his corpse. 

There is a species of eavesdropping at this 
especial season of the year, so prevalent as to be, 
like other epidemic diseases, worth a word of 
sanitary caution. It has been a subject of much 
subtle casuistry whether intelligence you may 
have accidentally, and therefore legitimately, over- 
heard, may be utilised by you to the disadvantage 
of your friend, who knows it not. Your stud- 
groom, say, informs you that his brother, Bob 
Wisp, employed in a certain training-stable, wit- 
nessed a private trial spin, in which the Derby 
favourite, Flashy, was beaten by an inferior ani- 
mal. Your friend, Jack Squareall, sweet upon 
Flashy, implores you to bet him temptingly short 
odds. You are a high-minded man, and you 
hesitate. Ought you to suppress Robert Wisp ? 
The point is doubtful. You do so. Flashy is 
beaten at the Corner, and you receive at the 
hand of honourable Jack Squareall, five thousand 
pounds, 

It is a perfect marvel how men who would, 
like Banquo, keep their bosom franchised, and 
allegiance clear, can hold their ground at all 
upon the turf, If such men do so—and we must 
not challenge the possibility—it must be bya 
combination of wonderful good fortune with a 
power of resisting temptation worthy of the 
purest age. Mark the fortune absolutely thrust 
into theirhands. A horse, heavily backed by his 
owner, and high in the betting, sustains some 
stable injury, slight in itself, but sufficient to 
diminish his chances of winning such a race as 
the Derby, almost to nothing. His owner has 
backed him at eight to one—thousands. Is he 
content to lose that thousand, when he can, 
through friends and agents, before the change in 
his horse’s condition is known, reverse his bet, 
increase it tenfold, and pocket, on the whole 
transaction, seven thousand pounds ? 











But the ear of Dionysius itself would be too 
small a conduit for the turf-secrets that are at 
this moment being whispered in every direction, 
the main part destined to be tried in the three- 
minute crucible of the Great Derby, and to be 
proved of one uniform disvalue. We quit the 
course. 

There is yet another description of eaves- 
dropping—if it may be so called—worthy of 
notice, and to this we may turn with consciences 
perfectly clear. 

Has anybody calculated the vast amount of 
information, both private and general, that may 
be picked up ina walk of twenty minutes through 
a crowded thoroughfare at any busy hour of the 
day? Let us say the Strand—for the vague and 
sickly twitter of the Parks has little kindred with 
the healthy realities of life, and a promenade at 
the Horticultural is like dining on caraway- 
comfits. The Strand, too, has this additional 
advantage, that the interruptions occasioned by 
the continual passage of coal and other carts to 
and from the river stores, enable you to give 
undivided attention to what is, for the time, 
being poured into your ear. Not to listen. 
Goodness forbid! Listening to what is not in- 
tended for one’s behoof, is forbidden under 
penalties so repugnant to one’s self-esteem, that 
it is surely needless to remark that nothing of 
the sortis intended. Yet, if the garrulous public 
will persist in telling you all about it, have youa 
right to reject the confidence ? 

It is singular to what unlikely-looking people 
one is sometimes indebted for striking and im- 
portant information. 

It was to an elderly lady in a battered green 
bonnet, and a dress which displayed almost as 
much crinoline as gown, and carrying a stew-pan, 
that the writer owed his knowledge of the evacua- 
tion of Richmond. It is true that, unless “cut 
*is lucky” is a term used in military tactics, his 
informant described General Lee’s manceuvre in 
language not usually employed in despatches. 
But the end was the same. 

A couple of very dubious-looking gentlemen 
indeed united in the intelligence that Counsellor 
Ballantine had obtained a verdict for Pelizzioni, 
and that the universal sentiment in Saffron-hill 
circles was, that had the Prince of Darkness 
occupied Pelizzioni’s place, the gifted counsellor 
before mentioned would have whitewashed Aim 
as effectually. 

A costermonger was herald of the fact that 
the lord mayor’s ’op last night was the werry 
best of the season—a tip-top swell affair—kep’ 
up till five, it wos, 

In the way of domestic gossip, it was ascer- 
tained from two young ladies who respectively 
fulfilled the office of kitchen-maid, that the missis 
of one of them sternly forbade ringlets and crino- 
line, regarded every follower in the light of a 
professional burglar (with violence), and gave no 
Sundays out, That the other’s missis weighed 
the cheese, counted the lump-sugar, locked up 
the coals, and, melting down the candle-ends, 
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with the aid of ends of cotton picked up 
about the house, made wicks—and burned them 
again ! 

There are stories which fascinate and fix the 
accidental hearer against his will, sometimes for 
their intrinsic interest, sometimes from an enig- 
matical charm that leads one on, curious to find 
out what they can possibly mean. 

As an example of the latter sort, and also in 
what widely differing ways the same story may 
be told, take the following: 

A Frenchman and an Englishman are smoking 
in a balcony, close to the writer’s window, each, 
with fitting courtesy, using the other’s native 
tongue. 

The Frenchman: “ Hem! By Chove! A curious 
thing, sir, at the Sheep—Doverre—last night. A 
Monsieur de Simpsonne tock him down, king’s 
messenger—ran with his friend, Colonel Wobbles 
—Thirty-fourth of ze line, and I saw him myself 
on board. I say,‘ What you do here, my colonel 
—eh? For Monsieur de Simpsonne never 
thought that they couldn’t catch him at the 
Sheep. But all right, for—ha, ha!—he went 
altogether with the colonel alone, and laughed 
quite hearty, and the ozer two said, ‘ Yes—good 
nights—he will.’ ” 

The Englishman : “ Savez-vous, mosshure, vous 
avez somehow got the wrong bout du baton. 
Ceci est le maniére comment il.tomba dehors. 
Ecoutez, maintenant, marquez-me. Colonel Wob- 
bles—qui est, sur mon honneur, le meilleur 
fellow dans ce monde, quitta le Rag and 
Fam—c’est 4 dire, le Lambeau et—in short, 
le club—a six heures—allant & France pour un 
alouette.” 

Frenchman: “Mon pardon. Un——” 

Englishman: “ Alouette—lark, vous savez— 
frolique! Madame sa femme, pensant qu’il allait 
to fight a duel—persuada son frére—the king’s 
messenger, Simpson—pour le prendre after him 
—et ils le caughtaient abord le steamer !” 

Frenchman: “Ha! By chingo, zis is good!” 

Pretty are the secrets sometimes confided to 
greybeards dozing in the shade, by little men and 
women at play around them, and interesting the 
miniature dramas which may be followed out on 
the stage of green sward or gravel terrace. 
Here is one, stored, somehow, in the writer’s 
memory. The scene is the beautiful garden at 
Kreuznach, that paradise of children. Two small 
boys and a girl, at play. Two nurses sitting by, 
discussing dresses and the disposition and general 
behaviour of their several charges. Sickly mamma 
reclining on a shady bench. 

Small boy: “ Now, Coralie, we’ll play at ‘Em- 
peror.” J’m emperor! When I sound the trumpet 
—so—you must say, ‘ Yes, sir.’ ” 

(The small pretender, who had grasped the 
purple, and evidently imagined it an imperial 
habit to summon domestics by sound of trumpet, 
retires to a neighbouring thicket, and sounds. 
No reply.) 

Emperor: “ Why don’t you answer ?” 

Coralie whines dissent. 











Emperor (persuasively): “ Why won’t you 
answer ?” 

“ Coralie: “I—I’m shy.” (Bursts into tears.) 

Hereupon, his majesty issues from the thicket, 
and there ensues a grand and earnest consultation, 
in which two newly-arrived children take part. 
President, the emperor; subject—the precise 
signification of “shy.” 

Suddenly, the council breaks up in great 
disorder, with a whistle from the emperor, and 
rush, in a cloud of dust, to the nurses—Coralie, 
who has apparently been unable to explain her 
own meaning, accompanying them, curious as 
any. 
— : “TI say, nurse, what’s ‘shy ?” 

First nurse: “ Ashamed—modest—my dear.” 

Second nurse (annoyed at the interruption): 
* Not so bragian as you, Master Harry.” 

Emperor (disregarding the personality) to the 
other nurse: “‘ But what else is it, you ?” 

Mamma (faintly): ‘Come Harry, time to go 
home.” 

Harry (for no reason on earth, except the 
delight of resisting constituted authority) : 
* Just one minute, mamma.” 

Weak mother: “ Well—one minute.” 

Harry, ex-emperor, rushes to the water, as 
though suddenly resolved on self-destruction. 

Second nurse : “ Here, Harry! Master Harry! 
Drat the child! It’s no more use a-calling to 
him, than J-do-know-what !” And exit in 
pursuit. 

Ten minutes elapse, at the expiration of 
which, a faint cry is heard in the distance, and 
the ex-emperor reappears in strict and far 
from respectful custody—soaked, above the 
knees, in mud and water. His former courtiers 
assemble round him. Etiquette appears to 
require that one finger should be kept in the 
— An awe-stricken silence prevails. At 
ast : 

First courtier: “O! O! E’s been in the 
mud !” 

And the court disperses in every direction. 

Moral—let emperors beware of the mud. 





SUMMER AND ABSENCE. 


1. 


In the sunshine there’s a humming. ¢ 
’Tis the heavy honey-bee. 
What says he ? 
“ Spring is come, and summer’s coming 
After me !” 
Says the bee. 
He goes humming “ Coming, coming, 
Are all sweet things. List and see, 
Over lawn and over lea, 
Where they lightly follow me!” 
And I listen, and I look, 
In the meadow, by the brook, 
And still hear not, see not coming, 
My Sweet One. Where is she? 
Will ye break my heart with humming, 
You too-happy humming-bee? 
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2. 
Burst the buds in green desire: 
Flames the primrose, all pale fire: 
Hang the scents on the sweetbrier: 
Flit the birds about the tree: 
Calls the cuckoo from the lorn-land: 
Waves, clear emerald, the new-born land, 
Winks with poppies the wan corn-land, 
Glow the violets round the elms: 
Flute the blackbirds, pipe the starlings, 
Seunds each glad voice, save my darling’s, 
And thro’ green moss-paven realms, 
Still the bee . 
In a drowsy dream, goes humming 
“Summer’s coming, coming, coming 
Only list, and only see, 
All sweet faces, all sweet singers, 
All love-makers, all joy-bringers !” 
Thro’ the gleaming, thro’ the gloaming, 
A gay comer, a gay comer, 
So he hums. 
Ah, too soon is Summer coming, 
Coming soon! My darling lingers. 
Linger summer, linger Summer, 
Till she comes! 


3. 

Roses, roses, many a one, dance 

In the breeze—mere waste of brightness! 
Lilies, lilies, in abundance, 

—Where’s the worth of all their whiteness ? 
Starry evens in warm heavens, 

—What’s the joy of looking up? 
Cowslips, come by fives and sevens, 

Stragglers faint with half-filled cup, 
For whose quaffing, if the Spirit 

Of all Beauty and Enjoyment 

Be away? 

Joy and Beauty miss their merit 

If they lack Love’s least employment. 

And these singers do but say 

To each other silly words,— 
All these buds and all these birds, 

That untimely sport and play. 
For the tone that turns to tune, 
The mid-music of the noon 

Being silent, what can they ? 
All the more they sing together, 
Jangling minstrels of the weather, 

All the more do they betray 
Their unskilfulnesses, weak, 
Thus to win the praise they seek, 
Whose so long desired lay 
Is but discord all the day! 


4. 
Stop, O Summer, that strong hummer 
That is merely mocking thee ! 
Wait yet, Summer, early comer, 
Then shalt three times richer be, 
And thrice summer-sweet to me! 
Redder red of riper roses, 
Greener green of greater powers, 
Lovelier leaf on lustier tree, 
Balmier breath of brighter flowers. 
In the murmurous meadow closes, 
Sweeter sunlight, softer hours, 
Mellower music, goodlier glee, 
In the cavesome lonelinesses 
And delicious wildernesses 
Of full-hearted woods shall be, 
For the sake of a sweet comer 
Sweeter than thyself, O Summer, 





Tho’ of sweetest summers, thee 
Summer sweet, the sweetest we 
Will proclaim and prove to be, 

If awhile, by lawn and lea 
Following neither bird nor bee 

Far as yonder smoothed sea 
Whence, while fragrant breezes irce 
Lightly waft her, cometh she, 

Thou wilt linger yet with me. 





PANTALOON ENCORE! 


Au! great changes have taken place in the 
world since I last had the pleasure of seeing 
ou, sir. Maybe you will remember. It was 
in the jug and bottle department of Joey’s pub- 
lic-house—Joey, the clown, you know—nigh 
three years ago, though it seems but last week.* 
I dare say to you it seems a long time, for you 
are young yet; but with us elderly folks Time 
hurries so, as if he thought we were growing 
tired of it, and wanted to get home. It’s amis- 
take on Time’s part, though. Old people are 
like young people as far as that goes. They 
have a strong objection to be sent to bed while 
there is a single companion left to sit up with. 

You remember my telling you how Joey and 
I tossed up for our line when we were first 
coming to London to play at the Bower, and 
how I won pantaloon, worse luck. It did hurt 
me a bit that night, when I thought of Joey 
coming home from Hornsey Wood House, where 
he had been pigeon-shooting with the swells, to 
his pheasant supper in that fine parlour of his, 
while I was sitting down to a bit of cheese and 
an onion, with missus and the kids behind the 
shop. Madame Pollonio, too, Joey’s better 
half, in her black satin gown, and gold watch 
and chain, drawing the beer with those white 
ay of hers all over diamonds and pearls! 
What a contrast to my poor missus in her old 
lindsey woolsey, toiling and slaving for me and 
the children, with never a bit of jewelry to 
show but the plain ring I put upon her finger 
the day we were married. I could not help 
thinking how different it might have been if that 
halfpenny had turned up tails, and I had won 
clown. i would have been in Joey’s place, and 
Joey would have been in mine, though for the 
matter of that I didn’t wish Joey any harm. 
They were right, sir, in making Fortune out to 
be a woman. When she takes a thing in her 
head, she goes the whole hog with it. If she 
gives you butter to your bread at all, she lays it 
on thick, sometimes on both sides; but if you 
are no favourite with her, she won’t allow you 
so much as a scrape. 

What set me thinking in this way was the 
very large family party I had, that evening, to 
partake of about a quarter of a pound of Dutch 
cheese—the Dutch have no great talent for 
cheese, I think, sir—and half of a stale half- 

uartern loaf. There were six of them round 
the table, all my own, with no particular views 
in life, but with appetites which I would de- 
scribe as raging. The three eldest were out 








* See vol. viii., p. 10. 
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doing something for themselves; but here were 
six of the youngest all at home, doing nothing 
and demanding food at every meal with no con- 
sideration for the ridiculous inadequacy of sweet- 
stuff as an article of commerce. I have heard 
of the philosopher’s stone, that turns any kind 
of rubbish into gold ; but it’s my opinion that 
sweetstuff beats it all tonothing. Think of turn- 
ing hardbake, jumbles, and peppermint stick into 
a joint of meat! It requires a sanguine tempera- 
ment to see a clean slate as to rent, in Noah’s 
arks; and you will allow, I think, that there is 
not much suggestion of credit with the baker in 
farthing kites. When I took to the business 
there was nothing in all the stock, considering 
the times and breech-loaders for the volunteers, 
that looked so unpromising as bows and arrows. 
But you never know, sir. Bows and arrows 
turned out better than sweetstuff. It was what 
I call a fundamental mistake for a man with a 
young family to go into the sweetstuff line. The 
friend who recommended me to it was in it 
himself, and he couldn’t make a do of it, though 
he had neither chick nor child. In winter he 
did pretty well, but in summer the flies ate all 
the profits. But in my case, sir, what with the 
flies and the kids, it was a dead loss. I gave up 
the sweetstuff department shortly after I saw 
you last, and substituted the periodicals, and 
found it to answer better. Now, sir, it had 
never struck me before, but on this evening 
that I am alluding to, when I had to entertain 
so large a party to supper, it came across me alli 
at once to question the justice of my being 
burdened with so large a family, while Joey had 
never achick. He could afford to keep them, 
and bring them up to something useful, and I 
couldn’t. I knew very well how Ais supper- 
party would be conducted. There would be 
oey at one side of the table and madame at the 


other, and they’d divide the pheasant between 
them, and, when they had done, give the bones 


to madame’s lapdog on a china plate. And 
here am I and the missus, with six two-legged 
dogs round us, all snarling and snapping at the 
heel of a Dutch cheese! It’s wabecee. I thought 
to myself. It is highly necessary, I know, that 
the population should be kept up; but why 
should so much of that important duty be 
thrown upon those who can scarcely keep them- 
selves ? Children are hostages to Fortune, I’ve 
heard say ; but it’s rather a shabby proceeding to 
take hostages, and make the enemy pay for their 
keep. I said that night, in the bitterness of 
my heart, “ These children are a curse to us.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, Alf,” my wife said; and 
she looked so er that I was sorry imme- 
diately. ‘Think what it would be to lose one 
of them !” she said. 

** My love,” I said, “ I wouldn’t lose one of 
those dear little wolves for the world.” 

“TI know you wouldn’t,” she said; “and you 
won’t talk like that again, will you?” 

I promised I wouldn’t, and went and kissed 
them all round as they lay in their beds, sleep- 
ing with their mouths open, like hungry young 
chaflinches in a nest, dreaming of worms. 





Our family, sir, was a good deal like one of 
those long tales in the periodicals—rather spun 
out, like. I got tired of it about the sixth 
number, and thought it might just as well wind 
up there; but it didn’t. It was still “to be 
continued,” and somehow, when the new cha- 
racters were introduced, I got to like them, 
and so the interest was sustained to the end. 

But the problem now was, what to do 
with them all ? What to put them to? My 
own career in the theatrical profession had 
not been so brilliant that I should wish to 
put them to that. No, sir, I wouldn’t wish 
a dog of mine to be a pantaloon, and the 
clown’s position is a prize in that lottery 
that you must have luck to draw. I know by 
experience that talent won’t do it without luck. 
So I said to myself, “I won’t let any of them 
go a-nigh the theatre; but I'll give rg a bit 
of schooling, and do my best to fit them for 
business, or something of that sort.” 

Sam being the eldest boy—he was turned 
twelve then—I took him in hand first. I had 
paid sixpence a week for him at a day school in 
the neighbourhood, but he had not made the 
progress I could have wished. He could read 
and write a little, and that was all. But nothing 
had been done to bring out his genius like ; so 
tackled him myself. “ What’s this boy cut out 
for?” I said to myself; and being a bit of a 
phrenologist, I took opportunities while he was 
eating—which was the only time he ever was 
still—to study his intellectual development. But 
it would have puzzled What’s-his-name himself, 
sir, to make out Sam’s intellectual development. 
He was such a boy for tumbling about and 
bumping himself all over the head, that you 
eouldn’t tell which was the natural bumps and 
which was the accidental. I think it was 
casuality, sir, that Sam was strongest in. Well, 
sir, I tried him with arithmetic, with an ultimate 
view to mensuration and surveying, which I have 
heard they get a guinea a day at, but he stuck 
fast at the beginning of the multiplication-table. 
Five times licked him. Give him three times 
five, and in a few minutes, when he had counted 
it up on his fingers, he could answer you quite 
correct ; but ask him five times three, and he was 
all abroad. I soon discovered that figures wasn’t 
his line. Then I tried him with geography, in 
case he should have a genius for navigation and 
discovering places, like Columbus and Captain 
Cook. I bought an old map of Hurope at a 
rag and bottle shop, and hung it up for Sam’s 
benefit in the parlour ; but though I only paid 
ninepence for it—on account of Spain and Por- 
tugal being mildewed—it was a waste of money. 
I was in hopes that I might be able to rouse 
Sam’s interest by the familiar example dodge; 
and I tried to make him know Italy by its being 
like a boot. 

But Sam couldn’t see it. Of course, in our 
days, sir, we wore Wellingtons, and then Italy, 
was like a boot, but now with Balmorals and 
spring sides the likeness ain’t so striking. After 
that I tried him with astronomy, and the use of 
the globes, and all sorts of things, hammering 
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away at him day after day to no more purpose 
than if I had been trying to drive a nail through 
a brick. Sir, I found I had made the mistake 
that is often made in education. I hadn’t 
sufficiently studied the direction of the lad’s 
talent. 1 found it out at last quite by accident. 
You must know, sir, there is a beer-shop two 
or three doors from us; and one afternoon, when 
I was sitting in the shop, I hears a stamping of 
feet to the tune of a tin whistle, and people 
laughing and crying “Bravo.” I goes to the 
door, and what do you think is the sight that 
meets my eyes? Why, Sam dancing an Irish 
jig on the cellar-flap outside the beer-shop, and 
a regular crowd round him applauding. 

“Come here, my dear, and see this,” I says 
to my wife; and when she sees Sam performing, 
she looks at me and I looks at her, and from 
that moment I know that I have been making a 
grand mistake about Sam, and hammering at the 
wrong end of him. 

So I resolved to let Sam’s head alone, and 
devote myself to the cultivation of his heels. 
It’s astonishing what a flow of aptitude a boy 
discovers when you once tap him in the right 
place. I devel Sam all the first steps, which, 


as you know, are the necessary foundation of all 
good dancing, and he picked them up in no 
time. I was thinking of him for a harlequin, 
when my old friend, Jemmy Jorum, who at that 
time took the chair at the Polyhopticon Music 
Hall, came in one afternoon and saw Sam dance 


a jig. 

Xe Jemmy,” I said, “I was thinking of the 
boy for a harlequin.” 

“ Harlequin be hanged,” he said; “ you ought 
to know better, having been in the line yourself, 
and knowing what it is to be out for nine months 
out of the twelve, unless you have an academ 
and a connexion. You’ve been out of the world, 
Alf, since you gave up the profession.” 

“ Since the profession gave me up, Jemmy,” 


said. 

“Well, it’s all the same thing. What I 
mean is, that since your connexion with the 
stage terminated, you’ve been out of the 
theatrical world, and don’t know what’s going 
on. Why, there’s a score of music halls sprung 
up since then, where talent like that your boy 
possesses is in constant request. It’s becoming 
a better game than the stage, I can tell you. 
Four turns a night, thirty pound a week if you’re 
tip-top, and a brougham to drive you from one 
hall to the other. Lor’ bless you, there’s many 
a walking gentleman who, a few years ago, 
couldn’t earn two pound a week at the theatres, 
who’s now getting his ten and fifteen at the 
music halls, and driving his own trap. You 
bring that boy of yours down to the Polyhopticon 
a night, and I'll see what I can do for 
tin,”” 

I took Jemmy at his word, and walked down 
with Sam one evening before the performance 
commenced. The proprietor saw him dance, 
and said he would do with a little practice, but 
thought it would be better if he had a girl with 
him, to make a duet of it, 





“ Have you a girl to match ?” he said. 

Had he asked me if I had one shilling to 
clink against another, I should have been 
obliged to answer in the negative; but as to 
girls to match Sam, I had plenty, and to 
spare. 

“T have four of them, sir,” I said. 

“Very good,” he said. “If there is one as 
good as this boy, teach them to do a song and 
a dance together, and I’ll give them a turn.” 

I had never thought of Jemima for anything 
of the sort, until this put it in my head; and 
when I went home, and spoke about the matter, 
the girl was mad for it. Well, sir, I paid a 
popular author half-a-crown to write a duet for 
them, and I took a great deal of pains to teach 
it them, along with an Irish jig, and Sam and 
Jemima came out at the Polyhopticon as 
“Patrick and Shelah, the Jocular Juveniles of 
the Green Isle,” and made a tremendious hit. 
It wasn’t long before they got other engage- 
ments, and had three turns a night, and it took 
all my time of an evening to round with 
them and look after their wardrobe. 

Ah! that wardrobe! what a job it was to get 
it together! The missus, with her clever 
managing ways, dodged up a very pretty dress 
for Jemima out of her own old bits of finery that 
were no use for anything else; but Sam’s frieze 
bob-tailed coat and corduroy smalls, which fell 
to my share, were only to be got for money, and 
I can tell you, the tailor’s bill came a deal 
heavier than the author’s. Sam’s dancing-shoes 
T managed myself, by nailing two or three bits 
of hard wood on to the soles of an old pair of 
his mother’s. The bits of wood, you know, were 
to make the klippety-klop noise, without which 
a jig or a break-down goes for nothing. Perhaps 

ou wouldn’t think it, now, but the old caved-in 

t without a crown or a brim was a difficulty. 
I cut off the brim and knocked out the crown of 
an old one of my own, but the thing was to get 
it into that limp state which the correct Irish 
costume requires. If you had seen us all taking 
turns in dancing upon that hat you would have 
thought we were mad. It’s easy, I know, to 
make old port and old pictures ; but it’s not so 
easy to give the requisite degree of age to a 
characteristic Irish hat. 

The first week, sir, Sam and Jemima came 
home with thirty shillings between them. They 
came straight home with it, and never spent a 
penny, and the first thing they did when they 
entered the little parlour was to run up to their 
mother, put their arms round her neck and kiss 
her, and pour the money into her lap all in 
shillings. Providence is kind that way, sir, as 
in many other ways. if He doesn’t give a 
creature much of a head, He makes up for it 
in heart. Sam is not bright except in his heels, 
but he is good to his father and mother, and so 
is Jemima. And that’s what stings me when I 
think of those harsh words that 1 said to their 
mother about them when they were a burden to 
us. I thought them a curse then, but they are 
a blessing now. Two of the other girls have 
grown up and taken to the business, and no 
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doubt, if you are in the habit of visiting the 
first class music halls, you have noticed the 


talented Devanti family. Those are my curses, 
sir, all turned into blessings, earning goo 

salaries, keeping themselves respectable, and 
honouring their father and their mother so like 
Christians that you wouldn’t know the difference, 
though they are only performers at a music 
hall, and their father is a broken-down Pan- 


taloon. 





IN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 

I nap spent the summer on the banks of 
the Tana river, the other side the North 
Cape, salmon fishing; and having nothing par- 
ticular to do, determined on trying what an 
Arctic winter resembled; so I took up my 
abode at a worthy pastor’s house in lat. 
68° 54’. It was a pretty log-built house, the 
interstices both on the inside and out being 
stuffed with moss, as is general, and thus 
effectually excluding the cold in winter, and the 
intense heat of perpetual day in the summer ; 
but affording unlimited refuge to all sorts of dis- 
agreeable creatures. Still, it was a comfortable 
residence enough ; and if only the worthy pastor 
and his amiable family had not had such a decided 
aversion to fresh air, and if they had not kept 
up the temperature of the “keeping room” to 
an “ orchidaceous ” heat, I should have liked it 
much better than I did. Often and often have 
I been obliged to rush out into the night air 
and bathe my face in the snow, or I do believe 
the skin on my forehead would have burst, or 
my eyes have started out from their sockets. 

When the reader is told that the province of 
Nordland boasts of no roads (except some of a 
few miles long, maybe, from the sea-coast into 
the interior), and that only those parts in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Fjords or the 
open sea are inhabited by permanent residents, 
he will be prepared to learn that civilisation in 
this part of the Arctic Circle has not attained to 
any high degree of development, and that life up 
there must be of a somewhat rude and primitive 
nature. But let me hasten to tone down this 
assertion by adding that, if simplicity of manners, 
if the proffer of genuine hospitality can cover 
a multitude of other deficiencies, a man must be 
pitied indeed who could not make himself very 
comfortable for a few months at least in the 
north of Norway. 

One thing that especially struck me was the 
contempt for danger, and the daring reckless- 
ness which the Nordland peasant evinces. Pea- 
sant I feel to be a misnomer, for more than half 
their time is spent on the sea, and yet they are 
not entirely fishermen, but a sort of amphibious 
race between the two. But the sea is their 


proper home, and they never look so happy, nor 
so animated, as when scudding before a gale of 
wind. Ashore I am afraid they are lazy ; conse- 
quently agricultural pursuits are at a very low 
ebb amongst them. They are a peaceable race. 
Fights and quarrels are rare, and drunkenness, 





that besetting sin of northern countries, is not 
nearly so prevalent as in the south of Norway. 

I never saw such fellows to dance—I include 
the gentle sex. Their powers of endurance ex- 
ceed all belief. They think nothing of dancing 
the whole afternoon, and a great part of the 
night, with an energy that seems never once to 
flag. No christening ever took place without a 
dance. At a marriage it follows as a matter of 
course, and I would not venture to assert posi- 
tively that it does not accompany a funeral, 
Whenever a fishing-boat is detained by stress 
of weather the nearest fiddler is in immediate 
request, 

went one night to a dance with my 

young friend Fritz, the pastor’s son, as a passive 
participator. I was certainly amused. The great 
event of the evening was a wager between a lad 
and his betrothed and the musician, to see which 
would tire first—they of dancing or he of fiddling. 
He was a lanky fisherman, and the way in whic 
he whirled about his partner, a blooming, flaxen- 
haired, strong-built lass, surpasses description. 
I have seen a Highland fling danced, and have 
read graphic descriptions of the dancing der- 
vishes ; but I would back a genuine Nordlander 
to tire out any dervish or Highlander going. 

Education, of course, is at rather a low ebb, 


though not nearly so low as in the generality of | 


agricultural villages in England. For it is an 
exceptional thing to find man or woman who 
cannot read, and at least make an attempt at 
writing theirnames. Owing to the little esteem 
in which agriculture is held, and to the absence 
of large forest tracts, one never meets with a 
really wealthy peasant in Nordland. All here are 
pretty much on the same level; and if ever it does 
happen that a man, either by greater diligence, 
or by some freak of fortune, becomes possessed 
of some few hundred dollars (no mean fortune 
there), it makes not the slightest difference in 
his habits, or in his manner of living. 

The merchants (handelsmend) are shrewd 
business men, and from their periodical visits 
to Bergen, acquire a good deal of worldly 
tact, and of — information, to which the 
genuine Nordlander is a stranger. Some of 
them manage to scrape together a good sum of 
money. But with all this they are neither stuck 
up, nor do they ever forget to be hospitable. 
Nowhere have I ever experienced such un- 
bounded hospitality as in Nordland. They 
seem to consider that the obligation lies on 
their side, and that a gentlemanly and educated 
guest confers a great favour on the house by 
putting up at it. Nearly all of them can 
speak German readily. It is not, however, 
difficult to detect the same peculiarities of cha- 
racter in them, as in the common Nordland 
peasant. There is the same shy manner, the 
same retiring disposition. And this I do not hesi- 
tate to lay to the charge of external nature. In 
Nordland the landscape is of a very depressing 
and sombre character. There is nothing lively 
about it ; rugged mountains and a rocky coast, 
and an absence of vegetable growth, are in- 
gredients, I take it, which will stamp any 
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country with dulness. Still, here and there 
I came across charming spots, oases in the 
midst of this rocky wilderness, where I could 
have lingered long; spots where the dreamy 
Fjords were spread out like a sea of gold 
beneath the rays of a midnight sun, and where 
a homestead or fisher’s hut, nestling in some 
cranny or nook of the Field, safely guarded 
from the fierce Atlantic storm, lent a charm and 
a feeling of peaceful contentment to the scene 
which I have failed to experience amidst 
grander and more picturesque landscapes. 

But this is the bright, the summer side of the 
picture. Quite true! But how about the long 
dreary winter, the eternal snow, and the sunless 
days? Here, too, I can speak from experience. 


| A Nordland winter is by no means unendur- 


able. 

I do not suppose it is much, if any, colder 
than in the north of Scotland. The sea never 
freezes, and in the neighbourhood of the coast, 
thanks to the Gulf Stream, the temperature is 
bearable. Indeed, the average winter tempera- 
ture is estimated at about minus five degrees 
Centigrade, or twenty-three degrees Fahrenheit. 
And though one does not see anything of the 
sun for six weeks, and though the storms that 
come raging from the sea are fearful indeed, 
yet, on the whole, I think I would almost as 
soon winter in Nordland as in England.*: : 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that even at 
mid-winter darkness reigns supreme. In cloudy 
weather, of course, or when a sea-fog comes on, 
it is a darkness that rivals that of Egypt in in- 
tensity; still on most days, as a rule, it is quite 
light enough to read or work for three or four 
hours at noon. Perhaps the novelty of the thing 
ae my feeling dull; for we were not over- 

urdened with society, the doctor, and two or 
three of the neighbouring Handelsmend forming 
our whole circle: Each of them, however, had 
a large family, so that there was never any 
difficulty in getting up a dance after dinner, 
and two or three idler parties. What with 
this, and with singing and music, the evenings 
passed away pleasantly enough. 

There was one thing I never did get used to, 
and, indeed, it would have taken a long time to 
acclimatise me thereto. I refer to the irregu- 
larity of the post during the winter. In summer 
it was punctual, but in winter-time it all de- 
aa on the weather. By the way, I do not 

lieve it blows anywhere as on the north-west 
coast of Norway. I solemnly aver, though I do 
not expect to be believed, that on one occasion 
I saw Fritz, the pastor’s twelve-year-old son, 
lifted several feet off the ground, to the intense 
alarm of his parents, who, as they happened to be 
looking out of the window at the instant, saw 
their young hopeful going aloft. 

The letters, on the last post-day I spent in 
Nordland, were looked for with more than 
ordinary interest by every one. The pastor 
was looking for intelligence from his son-in-law, 
who lived somewhere in the south of Norway, 
that he was a grandpapa—an excitement in 
which his Frue, and two blooming daughters, 





Johanne and Ingeleiv, fully participated. He 
had another reason, too, for anxiety, for he had 
recently sent in an application to government 
for a cure which was vacant in the immediate 
neighbourhood of his married daughter. Poor 
old man! He had spent twenty years in the 
extreme north, preaching and praying amongst 
those “unwashen, unkempt,” dirty Tittle spe- 
cimens of humanity the Lapps, and he longed 
now to end his days more within the ken of 
civilised beings. 

Fritz was standing at his usual post in the 
window with his sisters, with his eyes intently 
fixed on the extreme tip of a neck of land that 
jutted out into the Fjord, and round which the 
postman’s boat always came. 

We were almost beginning to give up the post 
again for the twelfth time, when all at once 
Fritz cried out, “‘ Here comes Niels ! here comes 
Niels! He has drunk half a pot ;” and dashed 
out of the room, down to the quay. Every one 
of course rushed to the window. True enough, 
there was the well-known boat, with its little 
flag at the masthead, dashing through the water 
at a prodigious rate. And equally certain was 
it to every initiated spectator that Niels had 
“ drunk half a pot.” 

Niels was one of those hardy, reckless sailors, 
who, perhaps, are peculiar to the Norwegian 
coast. The weather must indeed be bad to have 

revented Niels going out to sea. He was pilot 
in addition to his other business as postman in 
these parts. His wife was almost as good a 
sailor as her husband. The rougher the weather, 
the more likely were Niels and wife to be out on 
the look-out for any Russian vessel that stood in 
need of a pilot. If the sea was so high that he 
could not come alongside, they would throw a 
rope to him, which he would make fast round 
his waist, and then jump overboard, and be 
hauled up on deck, while his better half would 
make the best of her way home. But if there was 
one thing Niels disliked, it was to take a reef 
in when not quite sober. On one occasion, 
his boat had been capsized in one of the nar- 
row Fjords, where the gusts swoop down from 
the heights above like an eagle on to the waters, 
and he had been picked up in a half-drowned, 
three-quarters drunken state, riding on his boat’s 
keel. From that time, whenever it blew very 
hard, Niels was more careful; but only when 
he was quite sober would he take two reefs in. 
But if he had had a little drop of “aquavit,” 
nothing would ever induce him to take in more 
than one. So that on the present occasion it 
was, as I said, quite clear that Niels “had drunk 
half a pot,” as we could see that while all the 
other boats had taken in two reefs he had only 
taken in one. 

It was not long before Fritz was scampering 
back with the , and in five minutes its 
contents lay scattered on the table. One letter 
for me, from my bankers, so that would wap 
and I sat down to watch my companions. The 
old pastor, his wife and daughters, had with- 
drawn to the further corner of the room. It 
was. an exciting moment for them, as he 
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hurriedly broke open the seal, and scanned the 
first few lines. Was it good news, or bad? I 
believe I was as excited about it as they were. 
Yes! thank God! Mechanically he answered 
the question by reading aloud that “‘ his Gracious 
Majesty had been pleased to appoint Pastor —— 
to the cure of T——, in the south of Norway.” 

Such an evening as we passed! How we sung, 
and laughed, and smoked, and drank punch! 
Indeed, I never shall forget that day in the 
Arctic Circle. 





ANOTHER FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 
TxE learned gentleman who made time fly for 
me like a swallow during a short walk this 
spring, is a reverend gentleman, irreverently 
known to me as Jackdaw. We were great 
chums at Rugby, where I was an idler, he a 
studious fellow, really fond of his books. His 
erudition got me out of many a scrape in school 
hours; and then, out of doors, he was great. 
For he knew the sacred Latin names of all the 
butterflies that flitted across us in our holiday 
ways; and most of the flowers seemed to be his 
familiar acquaintances, for he would talk of 
them (when I was in the humour to listen), and 
tell me all manner of strange stories about them, 
which were really interesting and amusing. But 
it was upon birds that my learned young friend 
was most profound, and then, when it came to 
me researches, I could better enter into 
is spirit, for it really was d fun when we 
went bird-nesting, though he beat me at that 
too. However high the tree, or however thick 
the bush, he was pretty sure to be the first to 
find signs of a nest, so that, however eager I 
was for the sport, I had to play second fiddle to 
him, and act under his directions. He had a 
splendid cabinet of eggs, for aschoolboy, though 
he was very particular about robbing the birds, 
and I believe he would rather have stamped all 
his eggs and his own head too, if that were 
possible, to powder, than have taken a whole 
sitting at once, leaving none “ for the birds to 
go on with.” 

Jackdaw was so named among us because 
of his partiality for birds. His real name 
being Dawe, we christened him Jack, and 
at Rugby, all efforts of his godfathers and 
=< to the contrary notwithstanding, 

ackdaw he was; we were all ready to make 
affidavit that he was Jackdaw born, and a fine 
fellow of a Jackdaw too. His care about birds 
was immense, and we took for granted that he 
understood what they said, for the moment a 
bird opened its mouth he knew its name, if not 
its address; and even knowledge of its address 
was not improbable, for he knew all the nests 
in the season within a radius of some miles, and 
sometimes an uncommon bird would have but 
one or two places of residence within that dis- 
tance. Jackdaw was indeed a walking directory 
for birds. Sometimes, especially in spring, I used 
to catch some of his enthusiasm, and greatly was 
the pleasure of that season enhanced thereby. 








Well, all things must have an end, and so our 
leasant school-days ended, and we ts gern 
or our paths in life thenceforth diverged. Jack- 

daw, destined for the Church, entered the uni- 
versity, where he took a good degree, and I 
mounted a high stool in my father’s office. 

It was some ten years after we thus separated, 
that, out for a stroll away from London smoke, 
I found —— on a fine spring morning in a 
Surrey market town. Just as 1 was about to 
leave the town, I saw hopping along in front of 
me a clerical - looking gentleman, like a black 
bird with a white neck, whose appearance was 
oddly familiar to me. Hurrying till I came 
abreast of him, a glance at his face made sure. 

“What! Old Jackdaw! Is it really you?” 

A hearty grasp of the hand on either side 
assured us that school memories were fresh and 
strong in us both, although we had heard nothing 
of each other since we left Rugby. 

Jackdaw, finding me to have no other business 
in hand than a holiday stroll, told me that his 
rectory was only about five miles off, and he 
must insist upon my going with him. “I see 
you are in full walking canonicals, and I was 
going home on foot. We shall get there by 
dinner-time.” 

So we went onward together, and had soon 
put one another in possession of the leading 
events of our lives during the last ten years. 
Then, by degrees, falling into conversation upon 
general topics. “ Well Jackdaw,” I said, at 
last, “do you take as much interest as ever in 
the birds ?” 

“ Ah, my dear fellow, that Ido; and here, my 
lot is cast in a very paradise of birds. I never 
can be too thankful that my tastes were directed 
that way.” 

“ Well, but surely,” said I, “ you must pretty 
well have exhausted the subject by this time.” 

“Exhausted it! Why, if I were to live a 
hundred years, I believe I could not walk four 
or five miles without seeing or hearing some- 
thing new.” 

“So people talk,” said I; “but it seems to 
me that the birds are pretty much alike; at all 
events, thanks to you, I know all the common 
ones, and I seldom see anything remarkable, 
almost never avything new. As for their songs, 
pleasant as they are in a vague way, they seem 
to me a jumble ; and if two or three are sipging 
together, I can’t for the life of me make out 
which is which.” 

“Ah, that’s because your eyes and ears are 
not trained to observation; and you can no more 
expect them to educate themselves than you 
could have expected reading and writing to come 
by nature.” 

“Well,” said I, “I can understand a plough- 
boy making them out; he can’t well help it, living 
among them all his life; but surely a plough- 
boy’s education is not the kind you have given 
yourself ?” 

“Tt is, indeed, the kind,” returned my friend, 
“but the degree differs, I trust, vastly. What 
is Beaten into his ears and eyes in spite of him- 
self, by mere constant repetition, I seek for and 
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receive intelligently, and there’s the difference. 
His information goes no further than his unaided 
experience, and therefore it is slight and primi- 
tive, and is, moreover, liable to be largely mixed 
with error from bad education and defect of in- 
tellect.” 

“ But,” said I, “there is much of the plough- 
boy’s ignorance among those who have the 
accumulated knowledge of the centuries within 
their reach. People who ought to be sensible 
have superstitions about birds. Only the other 
day I took up the Popular Antiquities, and met 
with a —- story of a certain young gentle- 
man, a Mr. Draper, an intimate friend of the 
author’s, who, it was stated, about five or six 
years previously, in the flower of his age, ob- 
served, on a sudden, one or two ravens in his 
chamber, which had been quarrelling upon his 
chimney, and had tumbled down into his apart- 
ment. Such an awful visitation was at once 
regarded by him as an omen of his death—and 
the account goes on to add, so it was, for he 
died shortly after.” 

“ Yes,” said the Reverend Jackdaw, putting 
his head on one side thoughtfully, “it is very 
remarkable how great a power the so-called 
ominous birds have exercised over the supersti- 
tions of mankind. Probably the very blind 
belief in such an omen brought about its accom- 

lishment. But the story is exactly paralleled 
_ what is said to have occurred in the last days 
of Cicero. For when flying from the Triumviri 
and the emissaries of his arch-enemy, Marc 
Antony, he was warned by ravens that his end 
was near, and so indeed it was. In this case, 
however, the orator was in no little danger 
already from the malignity of his pursuers. But 
when Alexander the Great left Ecbatana for 
Babylon, it does not appear that there was any 
overt danger in the proceeding; but the ravens 
seemed to know better, and portended his death, 
which I think most probably followed an attack 
of delirium tremens, shortly after.” 

“ Certainly,” I said, “ravens are black and 
portentous-looking birds, and I hardly wonder 
_ they should have given rise to superstitious 
ears.” 

“Ah! but did you ever hear one croak? It 

was that which chiefly caused them to be so 
dreaded. The ancients thought that the worst 
omens were given by them, and that they under- 
stood their own predictions. Allian them 
the companions of Apollo, and Aristotle tells a 
story to the effect that when the hired soldiers 
of Medias perished in Pharsalia, Athens and 
the Peloponnesus were deserted by ravens, 
as if (he adds) they had some means of com- 
municating with each other. Pliny expressly 
states that their ominousness arose from the 
horrible character of their croak, which sounded 
like the agony of a man choaking.” 
_ At this moment we were brought to a stand 
im the green lane by the well-known cry of 
the oie sounding very near to us. It 
was the first time that either of us had heard 
it that spring, and my friend was evidently 
pleased. 





* Ah,” said he, “Shakespeare says in Love’s 
Labour Lost, -— 


Cuckoo, cuckoo, O word of fear! 


but I must say I have not heard a more 
agreeable note this spring. Not, however, 
that he was the only person who made cuckooa 
bad word.” 

** Indeed, who else has done so then?” 

“Well, Plautus, for example, used it for 
simpleton, or blockhead, and when he said 
‘cuckoo!’ it was pretty nearly equivalent to 
* you lazy lubbers.’” 

“TI wonder why the poor cuckoo should have 
got such a bad character; I thought he was a 
favourite with most people as a harbinger of 
spring ?” 

“Very true, but I dare say you know how 
his domestic concerns are conducted. In the 
first place, he isa vagabond without any settled 

lace of abode. That he makes no nest, but 
eaves his wife to deposit her egg in some other 
nursery, was as well known to the ancients as to 
us, and the reasons they gave for this behaviour 
did not compliment the cuckoo. Thus Aristotle 
observes that the cuckoo acts prudently in so 
depositing her eggs, for it is conscious of its 
own timidity, and that it cannot defend its 
young, and therefore places them under the 
protection of another bird, in order that they 
may be preserved. He goes on to say that the 
bird is very cowardly, and when it is pecked at 
by smaller birds, it flies away from them.” 

*T have heard,” I said, “of hawks being so 
treated, and mobbed by small birds, but had not 
heard it of the cuckoo.” 

“ Yes,” said Jackdaw, “and if you ask yonder 
bumpkin, he will tell you that the cuckoo 
changes into a hawk. Not that there is any- 
thing new or even modern in this notion 
either, for Aristotle tells us, that in his day 
the cuckoo was said by some persons to be 
changed into a hawk, because the hawk, which 
it resembles, disappears when the cuckoo 
comes—a reason, by the way, which would 
rather make one suppose that the hawk was 
changed into the cuckoo, Indeed, he adds, 
very few hawks of any sort can be seen at the 
time of year when the cuckoo is singing. Then, 
after pointing out the distinctions in appearance 
between a hawk and a cuckoo, he explains that 
the error came of the fact that the size and 
manner of flight of the cuckoo is like that of 
the smallest kind of hawk, which generally dis- 
appears during the season in which cuckoos are 
seen. Indeed, to an untrained eye, the cuckoo 
is very much like the female sparrow-hawk.” 

“ Perhaps, then,” I observed, “ the small birds 
also mistake the cuckoo for a hawk, and mob it 
accordingly. You recollect the owl we saw 
followed in that way one afternoon. The bird 
seemed to be driven wild by them.” 

“Yes I do,” replied my friend; “and Aris- 
totle had noticed that too, for he says that 
during the day, other birds fly round the owl, 
which is called ‘astonishing it;? and as they 
fly round it, they pluck off its feathers. It 
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is rather curious, however, that while he com- 
bated the notion of cuckoos turning into 
hawks, he fell into an error of the same sort, 
and supposed that other birds which succeed 
one another in alternate seasons, are transformed 
one into the other. Thus he supposed the red- 
start to be changed into the redbreast, and the 
beccafico into the blackcap. ‘The first, he says, 
is a summer bird, and the second a winter bird, 
and they differ in nothing but their colour. The 
beccafico is an parma, ta and the blackeap 
is found immediately after the end of autumn. 
They also differ from each other only in colour 
and voice. Still, the error or otherwise of his 
statement will all depend upon the exact birds 
which were referred to under his Greek names, 
and which cannot now be identified.” 

“You were saying just now that Plautus 
used the word cuckoo as a term of abuse, but 
I don’t see why laziness should be especially 
laid to its charge.” 

“No,” returned Jackdaw, “not exactly so, 
but you see the return of the cuckoo, as Hesiod 
tells us, happened just when the husbandmen 
had finished ploughing, and when, in fact, the 
pruning and dressing of the vines, which took 
mm early spring, ought to be finished. 

ence we gather from Horace, that if a vine- 
dresser was caught at this business late in the 
season, after the cuckoo had arrived, he was 
sure of encountering the raillery of the passers- 
by for his indolence and loss of time, and it 
was customary with them to call out to him 
‘Cuckoo! cuckoo!’ as much as to say, ‘ Lazy- 
bones! lazybones!’ This, of course, aroused a 
contest of abuse, and it seems that the vine- 
dressers had the foulest mouths, and usually 
won the day. In Greek, the ery of ‘Cuckoo!’ 
~—_ meant ‘ Hallo there !’” 

ile we were thus chattering together, we 
came in sight of a barn door, upon which some 
unfortunate birds had been nailed by the game- 
keeper. There were the remains of several, 
some little more than bare skeletons, but among 
them was conspicuous the bright metallic blue 
of a recently-killed jay, pinned to the door with 
a tenpenny nail. remembered Jackdaw in 
old times referring to this kind of collection as 
the countryman’s museum, and I reminded him 
of the expression. 

“You have not forgotten that, then,” said 
he, “but it was old Gilbert White who gave it 
that name. He once picked up a good thing 
from off a barn door—a variety of the peregrine 
falcon it turned out to be, which was quite new 
to him, and pleased Pennant vastly.” 

** But look here,” I exclaimed, “ this is not 
a bird at all; why, it is a weasel, or some such 
animal.” 

“Very likely,” replied Jackdaw; “ anything 
is varmin which the keeper catches. But he 
only does what others have done for thousands 
of years before him. This method of disposing 
of evil creatures is probably only a remnant of 
an ancient superstition.” 

“Indeed! how so?” 

“Well, Apuleius, in his funny story of the 


Golden Ass, gives us a clue to it when he makes 
some such remark as this: Don’t we see, says 
he, that the ominous birds, or night-birds, when 
they have got into any house, are straightway 
seized and nailed to the doors, in order that 
they may atone by their torments for the evil 
destiny which they portend to the family by 
their inauspicious flight? So the keeper makes 
them now-a-days atone for the mischief they have 
done, or might do, to his pheasants.” 

* Who would have thought the custom was 
so ancient? By the way, have you seen any of 
your favourite swallows yet ?” 

“Yes, one, but only one; I am on the look- 
out for them now.” 

“Only one,” I said, seeing my way to a 
masterstroke of modern satire. ‘“ Please to re- 
member one swallow does not make a summer.” 

“ Thank you for your new observation,” Jack- 
daw answered. “Is there anything that is not 
ancient about any common saying or opinion ? 
In the case of the birds, I think not. Are you 
aware that the Greeks and Romans had pre- 
cisely that same proverb about the one swallow?” 

“No! had they, though ?” exclaimed I, taken 
somewhat aback. 

“That they had,” pursued my friend, “ with 
a slight variation which showed their wisdom. 
They said, one swallow does not make a spring, 
which, after all, is more to the point. You will 
find it in Aristotle’s Ethics, and in Horace. 
Aristophanes, in his jocular way, paraphrases 
the proverb, and says of some poor devil with 
scarce a coat to his back, that it was so thread- 
bare he had need of not a few swallows—as 
much as to say he would want a good many 
swallows to keep him at summer heat. And as 
for the moderns, why the French, the Germans, 
the Dutch, the Swedes, the Spaniards, the 
Italians, and I can’t tell you how many more 
nations, have exactly the same proverb, so you 
may fancy that it is pretty well hackneyed.” 

“Indeed it must be,” I observed, “and it 
shows how great and general favourites the 
swallows must be.” 

* Yes, among the Romans, swallow was used 
as a term of endearment, just as cuckoo was a 
term of reproach. And Sir Humphry Davy’s 
rhapsody in praise of the swallow, in his delight. 
ful Salmonia, appears to me so like the old 
Greek swallow-song preserved by Athenzeus, 
that one might almost think it had been sug- 
gested by it.” 
“You mean the song of the Rhodian boys, I 
suppose ?” 
“Yes; they called it Chelidonisma,-and sang 
it from door to door, carrying with them a 
swallow ina cage. ‘The song is very pretty, for 
although I fear the young rascals made the 
return of the swallow a mere excuse for whole- 
sale begging, the pretended threats which the 
song contained against those who are stingy, 
are evidently all poured out in fun. It began 
something in this way: ‘ The swallow has come! 
es, she has come, bringing with her sunny 
ours, and bright seasons on her snowy bosom 





aud her jet-black wings !’ ” 
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“Very pretty, indeed, and except that I think 
it was cruel to cage such birds as swallows, I 
should like to see such a custom still.” 

“ Well, go to Greece, and you may have your 
wish, for Fauriel, in his Chants de la Gréce 
Moderne, tells us that a similar song is still 
popular there. But perhaps the romance will 
wear off somewhat when I tell you that not only 
swallows, but almost anything, when first in 
season, was used by the Greeks of various 
classes as excuse for begging. Thus, the boys 
carried about, at certain feastsof Apollo, harvest- 
wreaths of olive or laurel wound round with 
wool, and the song they sang with them became 
a generic title for all begging songs. And 
while the Rhodian boys carried swallows about, 
the Greek strollers were in the habit of singing 
what was called the Crow-song—gathering for 
the crow, as they called it, which they also 
carried with them in a cage. One of these 
crow-songs is also preserved by Athenseus, and 
curiously enough a modern Greek crow-song 
may be found in Fauriel’s song-book, which I 
mentioned just now.” 

“ Have you found out yet where the swallows 
go to in winter?” I asked. 

“T can’t say that I have made much progress 
in that inquiry, I am sorry to confess,” returned 
Jackdaw. “There are plenty of vague guesses, 
but as for facts, very few have ventured upon 
positive statements, and even then they are not 
trustworthy. Nor, indeed, are they anything 
new. Suppose a modern traveller asserts that 
he has seen European swallows at Senegal in 
winter——” 

* Well, come—surely that is a step in ad- 
vance,” I broke in. 

“Or rather a stride backward,” retorted my 
friend. “It is nothing more than saying that 
they go to Africa in winter, which we might 
have been pretty sure of. But Herodotus 
announced the same thing twenty-three centuries 
ago, when he said that swallows are found about 
the springs of the Nile all the year; and if that 
is vague, ask Anacreon, and he tells you dis- 
tinctly, in one of his pretty odes, that the swallow 
which builds a nest here in the summer, disap- 
pears in winter, and flies either to the Nile or 
to Memphis. But talking of migration, look 
there !” 

And, as he spoke, he pointed to the sky, where 
{ observed what looked at first like a great 
black y moving along in the air. 

“What is it ?” I exclaimed. 

“Geese, probably, though it is late for 
them; but see, they are going north. Watch 
them.” 

I did watch them, for my eyes were riveted 
upon the unbroken figure, which consisted of a 
score or two of birds floating away in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, as though impelled 

y a single will, to their mysterious destina- 
tion. The uninterrupted lines maintained a mar- 
vellous regularity, and gradually faded away 
in the distant horizon, till they appeared like 
spider’s threads, never losing their wonderful 


failing eyesight could follow their track no 
longer. 

When they had disappeared, I could not hel 
expressing my gratification at the sight, and 
asked Jackdaw why and how they flew in that 
curious form. 

“Various reasons have been suggested,” he 
replied. “Buffon imagines that the strongest 
naturally keeps the front, and the others, with 
less power of flight, must needs follow behind, 
but that would not account for the perfect regu- 
larity of the figure. In fact, I think, after all, 
Cicero’s explanation is the best.” 

“ Cicero!” I cried, with surprise, “ why, what 
did he know about birds? I thought he was an 
orator. I know how his Tusculan questions 
bored my life at Rugby.” 

“ Ah,” Jackdaw answered, smiling, “ but then, 
you see, he was an augur, and it was his business 
to know something, or pretend to know some- 
thing, about birds. He wrote books, you know, 
about Divination and Fate, and about the nature 
of the gods, and in the latter he remarks that 
cranes, when they migrate, fly in the form of a 
triangle, point foremost, so as to present as 
little resistance as possible to the air, and with 
the base behind, upon which the wind, which 
was usually with them, might act, and impel 
them along. He further supposed that the 
leader had the hardest work to do, and that 
when he was fatigued, he dropped back, and 
another took his place while he rested, and thus 
they took it in turns to pilot the company.” 

“Upon my word, Jackdaw,” I exclaimed, 
admiringly, “you are a regular classical bird 
dictionary, and ought to get yourself bound up 
with Lempriére. i should think in our school- 
days none of the fellows would have thought 
of sending you for pigeon’s milk.” 

“ Ah, there again,” he said, “that joke is as 
old as the hills, though probably most boys 
would be ready to swear it was their own dis- 
covery.” 

“Do you really, then, mean to say that 
‘ pigeon’s milk’ is another Grecian antiquity ?” 

“Tn asense it is. The Greeks, it is true, did 
not talk particularly of pigeon’s milk, but the 
term ‘bird’s milk’ was often used. It was 
used anciently to imply some extraordinary good 
fortune, or some marvellous and unheard-of 
dainty, and occurs several times in Aristophanes, 
as in his comedies of the Wasps and the 
Birds. He implies the same thing in the Frogs 
by the term ‘ ass’s wool,’ just as any impro- 
bability was incredulously called a ‘ white crow,’ 
or a ‘black swan.’ The connexion in which 
the expression ‘bird’s milk’ is used by Aristo- 
phanes you may best judge of from a passage in 
the Birds, which also shows the esteem in which 
the feathered race used to be held. Cary trans- 
lates it thus : 

And all gifts we bring to you— 
Wealth, and peace, and flowing treasure ; 
Health, and joy, and youth, and pleasure ; 
Love and laughter, smiles and silk, 
Song, feast, dance, and pigeon’s milk.” 








“ Well, but surely,” observed I, “ there must 
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be some ground for the expression. We have 
black swans now, they are no longer rare aves, 
and even white crows are, I believe, not very 
uncommon freaks of nature. Pray, do birds 
ever suckle their young ?” 

“You are not far out in your guess,” re- 
turned Jackdaw; “the fact is, that modern 
science has to a certain degree converted the 
ancient joke into a solemn truth, and while 
‘ bird’s milk’ was a poetic license, the restricted 
form of ‘pigeon’s milk’ which we use is a 
physiological fact. The celebrated John Hunter, 
experimenting upon the crop of a pigeon, dis- 
covered that during the breeding season it takes 
on a secreting function for the purpose of sup- 
plying the young pigeons, in the callow state, 
with a diet suitable to their tender condition. 
An abundant secretion of a milky fluid, of an 
ash-grey colour, which coagulates with acid and 
forms curd, is poured out into the crop, and 
mixed with the macerating grains. This curious 
phenomena is recognised by Professor Owen as 
the nearest approach, in the class of birds, to the 
great characteristic function which has given 
the name of mammalia to the highest class of 
warm-blooded animals.” 

“ Well, that is certainly very remarkable; I 
could have fancied birds robbing the cows to 
feed their young with their milk, but could 
never have imagined they were true wet- 
nurses. What bird is it they say sucks the 
goats ?” 

“You mean the fern owl. Never was bird 
more maligned than it has been for at least 
three thousand years. The ordinary name is 
goatsucker, the Latins call it Caprimulgus, and 
the Greeks Aigothelas, all of which mean 
precisely the same thing. In Italy more par- 
ticularly it is still charged with sucking goats ; 
and Gilbert White says that the country people 
call it a puckeridge, believing it is very in- 
jurious to weanling calves, by inflicting, ‘as it 
strikes at them,’ the fatal distemper known to 
cow-leeches by the name of puckeridge. The 
disease is really produced by the maggots of the 
gadfly. But just compare this with Aristotle’s 
account. The fern owl, he says, flies against 
the goats, and milks them, whence its name 
Aigothelas ; they say (he continues), that when 
the udder has been sucked it gives no more 
milk, and that the goat becomes blind.” 

“ These effects,” I remarked, ‘may perhaps 
follow the sores produced by the attacks of gad- 
flies, but surely there must be some een her 
ond so long current opinion of its sucking 

oats.” 

“There is just this ground and no more,” 
returned my friend, “that the species are in- 
sect feeders, and some have been observed 
hunting for their prey under the bellies of 
cattle and goats, perhaps seizing those very gad- 
flies for whose sins , are called upon to 
answer for in so atrocious a manner. It is the 
way of this world, if pitch is thrown some will 
stick. These high crimes and misdemeanors 
have stuck to the poor fern owls for some 
thousands of years, and probably will to the 





end of the chapter. And we are at the end of 
our chapter, for here’s my garden gate, and our 
next thought must be of dinner.” 





BLACK JOHN. 

A picture hangs in my ms soe and it is 
one of my most treasured and valued reliques 
of old Cornwall: the full-length and “ counter- 
feit presentment,” in oil, of a quaint and singu- 
lar dwarf. It exhibits a squat figure, uncouth 
and original, just such an one as Frederick 
Taylor would delight to introduce in one of his 
out-of-door pieces of Elizabethan days, as an 
appendage to the rural lady’s state when she 
rode afield with her hawk on her wrist. His 
height is under four feet, hump-backed and 
misshapen ; his head, with tangled elfy hair 
falling wildly on his shoulders, droops upon his 
chest. Negro features and a dark skin sur- 
round a loose and flabby mouth, which teeth 
have long ceased to harmonise and fill out. 
He is clad in a loose antique russet gaberdine, 
the fashion of a past century: one hand leans 
on a gnarled staff, and the other holds a wide- 
brimmed felt hat, with humble gesture and 
look, as though his master stood by. 

The traditionary name of this well-remem- 
bered character on the Tamar-side is, Black John. 
He lived from the commencement to the middle 
of the eighteenth century in the household of 
an honoured name, Arscott of Tetcott, an 
ancestor of one of the distinguished families of 
Cornwall, and as his master was well-nigh the 
last of the jovial open-housed squires of the 
West of England, so was Black John the last of 
the jesters or makers of mirth. When the feast 
was over, and the “wrath of hunger” had been 
assuaged, while the hare’s or fox’s head, the 
festive drinking-cup of silver, went round with 
the nectar of the Renngion era, “strong punch 
for strong heads,” the jester was called in to 
contribute by merry antic and jocose saying, to 
the loud enjoyment of the guests. Such were 
the functions sustained by my pictured and 
storied dwarf, and many an anecdote still sur- 
vives around us in hearth and hall of the feats and 
stories of the “Tetcott Merry-man.” Two of 
his usual after-dinner achievements were better 
suited to the rude jollity and coarse mirth of 
our forefathers than to the refinements of our 
own time; although they are said to exist here 
and there, among the “underground men” and 
miners of Western Cornwall, even to this day. 
These were “ sparrow-mumbling” and swallow- 
ing living mice, which were tethered to a string 
to ensure their safe return to light and life. In 
the first of these accomplishments, a sparrow, 
alive, was fastened to the teeth of the artist 
with a cord, and he was expected to mumble 
off the feathers from the fluttering and asto- 
nished bird, with his lips alone, until he was 
plucked quite bare without the assistance or 
touch of finger or hand. A couple of projecting 
tusks or fangs, such as are ealled by the Ita- 
lians Bourbon teeth, were of singular value as 
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sparrow-holders to Black John, but these were 
one day drawn by violence from his mouth by 
an exasperated blacksmith, whose kitten had 
been slain, and who had been persuaded by a 
wretch who was himself the actual assassin, 
that it was the jester who had guillotined the 
poor creature with his formidable — The 
passage of the mouse was accomplished very 
often, amid roars of rude applause, down and 
up the gullet of the dwarf. 

A tale is told of him, that one day, after he 
had for some time amused the guests, and had 
drank his full share of the ale, he fell, or seemed 
to fall, asleep. On a sudden he started up 
with a loud and terrified cry. Questioned as to 
the cause of his alarm, he answered, “O, sir,” 
to his master, “I was in a sog (sleep), and I 
had such a dreadful dream. I thought I was 
dead, and I went where the wicked people go!” 

“ Ha, John,” said Arscott of Tetcott, in his 
grim voice, wide awake for a jest ora tale, “ then 
tell us all about what you heard and saw.” 

“ Well, master, nothing particular.” 

* Indeed, John !” 

“No, sir; things was going on just as they 
do upon airth—here in Tetcott Hall—the gen- 
tlefolks nearest the fire.” 

His master’s house was surrounded with all 
kinds of tame animals and birds so bold and 
confiding, from long safety and intercourse, that 
the rooks would come down at a call, and pick 
up food like pigeons, at the very feet of a man. 
Among the familiar creatures of the Hall were 
two enormous toads; these were especial fa- 
vourites with Mr. Arscott, who was a very 
Chinese in his fondness for the bat and the 
toad, and who used to feed them very often 
with his own hands. One morning the family 
were aroused by sounds near the porch of battle 
and fight. A guest from a distant town who 
had arrived the night before on a visit, was dis- 
covered prone upon the grass, and over him stood 
as conqueror Black John, belabouring him with 
his staff. His story was, when rescued and set 
upon his feet, that on going out to breathe the 
morning air he had encountered and slain a fierce 
and venomous reptile—a big bloated creature, 
that came towards him with open mouth. It 
turned out to be one of the enormous toads, an 
old and especial pet of master and man, who had 
heard a sound of feet, and came as usual to be 
fed, and was ruthlessly put to death; not, how- 
ever, unavenged, for a wild man of the woods (so 
the townsman averred) had rushed upon him 
and knocked him down. When Mr. Arscott 
had heard the story, he turned on his heel, and 
never greeted his guest with one farewell word. 
Black John sobbed and muttered vengeance in 
his den for many a day for the death of “Old 
Dawty”—the household name of the toad. 

Black John’s lair was a rude hut, which he 
had wattled for a snug abode, close to the 
kennel. He loved to retire to it, and sleep near 
his chosen companions, the hounds. When they 
were unkennelled, he accompanied and ran with 
them afoot, and so sinewy and swift was his 
stunted form, that he was very often in their 





en 


midst at the death. Then, with the brush of 
the fox elaborately displayed as the crest of his 
felt hat, John would make his appearance on 
the following Sunday at church, where it was 
displayed, and pompously hung up above his 
accustomed seat, to his own — delight and 
the envy of many among the congregation. 
When the pack found the fox, and the hunts- 
man’s ear was gladdened by their shrill and 
sudden burst into full cry, Black John’s shout 
would be heard in the field, with his standing 
jest, “There they go! there they go! like our 
missus at home in one of her storms!” As he 
grew older, and less equal to the exertion of his 
strong and youthful days, John took to wander- 
ing, gipsy fashion, about the country-side; and 
he found food and welcome at every cottage and 
farm-house. His usual couch was among the 
reeds or fern of some sheltering brake or wood, 
and he slept, as he himself used to express it, 
“rolled up, as warm as a hedgeboar, round his 
own nose.” One day, in bitter snowy weather, 
he was found wanting from his accustomed 
haunts—* one morn they missed him on the 
usual hill”—-and after long search he was dis- 
covered shrouded in snow, cold, stiffened, and 
to all outward appearance dead. He was car- 
ried home, and in due course was coflfined and 
borne towards the grave. But there, just as the 
clergyman who read the service had reached the 
solemn words which commit the body to the 
ground, a loud thumping noise was heard within 
the coffin. The bystanders rent open the lid 
in hot haste, and up started Black John alive, 
in amazement, and in furious wrath. He had 
been in a long deliquium, or death-trance, from 
cold, and had been restored to life by the mo- 
tion and warmth of his own funeral ride. As 
he told the astonished mourners, “ He heard 
the words ‘ dust to dust,’ and then,” said he, 
“T thought it was high time to bumpy.” His 
words passed into a proverb, and to this very 
day, when Cornish men in these parts are placed 
in some sudden extremity, and it becomes ne- 
cessary to take strong and immediate measures 
for extrication, the saying is, “It is time to 
bumpy, as Black John said.” In his anger and 
mental confusion, Black John ever after attri- 
buted his attempted burial to the conspiracy 
and ill will of the clergyman, whose words he 
had interrupted by his sudden resurrection. 
More than once the reverend gentleman was 
suddenly assaulted in his walks by a stone 
hurled at him from a hedge, followed by an 
angry outery, in a well-known voice, of “ Ha! 
old Dust-to-dust ! here I be, alive and kicking !” 

It may be easily believed that Black John 
was a very refractory subject for clerical inter- 
ference and admonition. ‘The result of frequent 
clerical attempts to reform his habits, was a 
rooted dislike on his part of the black coat and 
white neckcloth in all its shades and denomina- 
tions. The visit of the first field-preacher to 
the precincts of the Hall was signalised by an 
exhibition of this feeling. John waylaid the 





= unsuspecting man, and offered to guide 
im on his road by a short cut across the park, 
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which, John alleged, would save him a “ consi- 
derable bit of way.” The treacherous guide led 
him along a narrow path into a paddock, wherein 
was shut up for safety Mr. Arscott’s perilous 
favourite bull. This animal had grown up from 
calfhood the wanton but docile companion of 
Black John, whose wonderful skill in taming 
all manner of wild animals had made the “sire 
of the herd” so familiar with his strange 
warden, that he would follow him and obey his 
signals and voice like a dog. What took place 
between the bull and the preacher could only 
be guessed at. A rush was heard by a passer- 
by, and a yell; then the rustling branches of a 
tree, and finally a dull thud upon the grass. 
From the paddock gate, some little time after, 
emerged Black Jobn, with a fragment of a 
white cravat in his hand, and this was all, so he 
steadfastly averred, that ever he could find of 
“the preacher’s body.” Actually, it was the 
sole relic of his arrival and existence that 
survived in those wild parts. He was never 
heard of more in that region. And although 
there were rural sceptics who doubted that the 
bull could have made such quick work of a full- 
grown man, the story was fearful enough to 
scare away all wandering preachers from that 
district while the dwarf lived. On the Sunday 
following the terrific interview between the 
preacher and the bull, John took his usual place 
in church, but, to the astonishment of those who 
were not in the secret, instead of the usual 
fox’s brush, a jaunty pennon of white rag 
floated as the crest of the well-known felt 


at. 

_ Black John was long and fondly cherished by 
his generous master. Mr. Arscott lived like 
Adam in the garden, surrounded by his animals 
and pets, each with its familiar and household 
name; and no man ever more fully realised the 
truth of the saying that “Love makes love,” 
and that the surest way to kindle kindness is to 
be kind. Accurately has it been said of him: 


O! for the Squire! that shook at break of morn, 
Dew from the trees with echo of his horn! 

The gathering scene, where Arscott’s lightest word 
Went, like a trumpet, to the hearts that heard ; 
The dogs, that knew the meaning of his voice, 
From the grim foxhound to my lady’s choice: 
The steed that waited till his hand caress’d : 

And old Black John that gave and bare the jest ! 


None, high or low, during the lifetime of the 
squire, were allowed with impunity to injure or 
harass his cross-grained jester, and many a mis- 
chievous escapade was hushed up, and the 
| sufferer soothed or pacified by money or in- 
'| fluence. When gout and old age had imprisoned 

; Mr. Arscott in his easy-chair, Black John 
nuzzled among the ashes of the vast wood fires of 
the hearth, or lay coiled upon his rug like some 


of his master; starting up to fill the pipe or 
tankard of old ale, and then crouching again. 


This lasted long : it fain would last 
Till Autumn rustled on the blast. 


And the good old squire, in the language of the 
Tamar-side, “ passed out of it.” At his death 
and funeral, the agony of his misshapen re- 
tainer was unappeasable. He had to be re- 
moved by force con the door of the vault, and 
then he utterly refused to depart from the 
neighbourhood of the grave. He made himself 
another lair, near the churchyard wall, and 
there he sobbed away the brief remnant of his 
days, in honest and unavailing grief for the 
rotector whom he had so loved in life, and 
rom whom in death he would not be divided. 
Thus and there, not long after, he died, as the 
old men of the parish used to relate, for the 
“ second and last time.” He had what is called 
in those parts a decent funeral, for his master 
had bequeathed to him an ample allowance for 
life and death, in his last will. The mourners 
ate of the fat and drank of the strong, as their 
Celtic impulses would suggest, and, although 
some among them, who remembered John’s 
former funeral, may have listened again for a 
token or sign, poor Black John, alas for him! 
had no master to come back to now, and de- 
clined “to bumpy ” any more. 

A singular and striking circumstance attended 
the final funeral of Black John. An aged crone, 
bent and tottering, “worn Nature’s mournful 
monument,”’ wasobserved following the bier, and 
the people heard her muttering ever and anon, 
“O, is he really dead? He came to life again once 
you know, and lived long after.” When assured 
that all indeed was over, even her wild hope, 
she cried with a great sob, “O poor dear 
Johnny ! he was so good looking and so steady 
till they spoilt him up at the Hall!” Her words 
recalled her to the memory of some old men 
who were there, and they knew her as a certain 
Aunty Bridget, who had been teased and wor- 
ried, long years agone, at markets and fairs, as 
“Black John’s sweetheart.” Yes indeed, the 
mighty enchanter had raised his rod, and touched 
the tender heart of this poor woman in her youth, 
and now waved it gently, and with some little 
air of Grace and Romance, even over the gro- 
tesque and lowly grave of poor Black John. 
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